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DONALD F. DICKEY 


Commissioner of Insurance 


STATE OF OKLAHOMA 


PPOINTMENT of Donald F. Dickey, twenty-five year old Weatherford, Oklahoma, insur- 
A ance agent, to fill the unexpired term of the late Jess G. Read as State Insurance 
Commissioner, makes him one of the youngest insurance supervisory officials ever to hold office. 
A war veteran, he participated in the assaults on Saipan, Tinian and Iwo Jima as a member of 
the Fourth Marine Division. He has been approved as the Democratic nominee in the state 


general election to be held on November 5. 
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PARAGRAPHS IN PRAISE OF “WEEKS” 


Y now many insurance men 

doubtless have noted that this 
year, through an ironic coincidence, 
the two “weeks” in the observance of 
which they are most interested hap- 
pen to fall between the same dates. 
The long-established ‘National Fire 
Prevention Week,” always observed 
during the week which includes the 
anniversary of the Chicago Fire Oc- 
tober 9, this year comes between 
October 6-12. So does the more re- 
cently designated “National [Employ 
the Physically Handicapped Week,” 
which is set by Congressional resolu- 
tion and Presidential proclamation for 
the first full week of October. 


Some feeling is certain to develop 
that the calendar is becoming a trifle 
crowded, and that these “weeks” seem 
getting to be too much of a good 
thing. Possibly there will be some 
quiet appraisal of how effective the 
various “weeks” are nowadays, in 
effecting the purposes for which they 
are designated. These paragraphs are 
devoted to the proposition that 
“weeks” dedicated to causes sufficient- 
ly worthy are effective devices for ac- 
complishment which deserve the ut- 
most in support. 


There is no gainsaying the fact that 
this business of “weeks” has been 
abused in the past, and still is being 
abused by many. Any group in the 
United States which is sufficiently 
close to solvency to be able to afford 
the services of a press agent seems to 
have but a single thought—to have 
someone or other declare a certain 
week its private property, and during 
that period to ring the changes upon 
its particular product or idea to as 
great an extent as the public can 
stomach. 


Thus one seems always noting that 
next week is “Eat Preserved Per- 


simmons Week” or “Smoke Old Rub- 
ber Bands Week” or “Throw Rocks 
at Your Neighbor Week,” and so on, 
ad nauseam. In consequence it has 
become more or less fashionable for 
individuals with the average amount 
of intelligence to sneer at “weeks,” 
as examples of the cynical lack of es- 
teem in which advertising and pub 
licity experts hold the good sense of 
the ordinary American. 


The original notion of a “week” 
was to concentrate public energy and 
enthusiasm for a short period upon 
some project which was worthy of 
support the year round, in the hope 
that this would generate sufficient 
momentum to win continuing support. 
It probably is true that most of us 
are so constituted as to be incapable 
of sustained thinking, let alone sus- 
tained action, if it does not advance 
our own interests directly. Concen- 
trating our thoughts and energies into 
a brief period is one way of getting 
some of the necessary but personally 
unprofitable work of the world done. 


Whether a “week” is worthy -of 
support logically would seem to de- 
pend upon whether the objective 
which it hopes to achieve is a major 
and a desirable one. Whether anyone 
eats more preserved persimmons or 
not is hardly a matter of much im- 
portance to anyone save persimmon 
preservers, despite the persimmon’s 
undoubtedly high vitamin content. But 
whether someone prevents the occur- 
rence of a number of fires through 
having his awareness of fire hazards 
aroused during “National Fire Pre- 
vention Week,” or whether a legless 
veteran secures employment because 
someone’s attention has been called to 
his abilities as a result of ‘National 
Employ the Physically Handicapped 
Week,” would seem to be matters ot 
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great importance to every responsible 
citizen of this country. 


For those who are inclined to be 
cynical about “weeks” it may be ap- 
propriate to recall a brief campaign 
of this sort which only recently reach- 
ed its official termination date. This 
was the Police Traffic Safety Check, 
staged between May 15 and June 30 
of this year under the auspices of the 
International Association of Chiefs 
of Police. Its method was to check 
for mechanical defects the automobile 
of each motorist involved in an acci- 
dent or traffic violation in the United 
States or Canada during that period, 
and to provide facilities for other 
motorists to undergo voluntary checks 
of such items as lights, brakes, wind- 
shield wipers, horns, and tires. 


One not too encouraging result was 
that approximately one-third of all 
the vehicles examined were found to 
have mechanical defects—-and police 
examined some three million automo- 
biles during the six weeks. More im- 
portant, the automobile accident fig- 
ures were found to have taken a de- 
cided turn downward during the 
course of the campaign, according to 
the National Safety Council. Whether 
the downward trend was due to the 
repressive effect of the campaign upon 
careless driving, or whether other 
factors were in part responsible, is 
something which neither police nor 
statisticians can determine with ab- 
solute accuracy. But certainly there 
is no one in better position to claim 
credit for getting automobile acci- 
dents under some measure of control 
than those who carried through this 
brief campaign. 


The two brief campaigns which will 
be waged during the week of October 
6-12—one against needless fire loss, 
one for employment of the physically 
handicapped—are worthy of the all- 
out support of everyone, in spite of 
the circumstance that they happen to 
fall between the same dates. It has 
never been more necessary than now 
to fight fire, as any fire insurance man 
or anyone who has taken a look at 
the recent fire loss figures can testify. 
Nor, with more disabled veterans re- 
turning to civilian life every day, has 
it ever been more necessary to fight 
the prejudice against the physically 
handicapped worker; anyone who 
doubts that need only turn to another 
page of this publication to understand 
the situation. 


3oth are outstanding causes, and 
both need the impetus that aggressive 
promotion during the week of Octo- 
ber 6-12 will give them for the com- 
ing year. 
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UPON SECOND THOUGHT 


KADERS with elephantine mem- 

ories possibly may recall that in 
the January, 1946, issue of the Jour- 
NAL OF AMERICAN INSURANCE this 
department was rash enough to esti- 
mate what the statisticians would find, 
when they had finished the job of 
adding up the premiums written by all 
United States mutual fire insurance 
and mutual casualty insurance com- 
panies during the year of 1945. This 
forecast was based upon a survey of 
premiums written by companies mem- 
bers of the American Mutual Alli- 
ance, and upon the relationship which 
has existed in the past between pre- 
mium volume of Alliance companies 
and premium volume of all mutual 
fire insurance and casualty insurance 
carriers. 


The statisticians now have report- 
ed, and it is only fair to state that 
the result was a draw. 


Our January estimate of 1945 net 
premium volume of all United States 
mutual fire insurance companies was 
$255,000,000. The actual figure, 
based upon direct reports from each 
such carrier, was $254,481,719. In 
forecasting circles that is considered 
to be hitting it right on the nose. 


Our January estimate of 1945 net 
premium volume of all United States 
mutual casualty insurance companies 
was $360,000,000. The actual figure, 
based upon direct reports from each 
such carrier, was $397,764,220. In 
forecasting as in other circles that is 
considered to be about 10% off the 
beam, and our chagrin at this error is 
not quite balanced by our satisfaction 
at having let the fire insurance com- 
panies know the score eight months 
in advance. The only explanation is 
that companies members of the 
American Mutual Alliance are heavy 
writers of workmen’s compensation 
insurance, while the non-member com- 
panies concentrate their writings in 
the automobile field, and that the re- 
lationship between these two major 
lines differed in 1945 to a much great- 
er extent than is usual. 


While upon the subject of statistics 
those who have not seen them may be 
interested in the New York State In- 
surance Department’s figures upon 
countrywide fire insurance exper- 
ience, which were released in galley 
proof form the other day. 


Stock fire insurance companies do- 
ing business in New York had $614,- 
214,747 in nationwide net fire insur- 
ance premium writings in 1945, as 
against $572,261,622 in 1944. The 


1945 ratio of losses incurred to pre- 
miums earned was 53.1 as against 
51.5 in 1944; adjusted expense ratio 
was 48.2 in 1945 as against 48.7 in 
1944; adjusted net gain was minus 
1.3 in 1945 as against minus .2 in 
1944. 


Mutual fire insurance companies 
doing business in New York—a clas- 
sification which does not include the 
Associated Factory Mutuals or what 
the New York State Insurance De- 
partment calls “advance premium co- 
operatives”—had $78,774,574 in na- 
tionwide net fire insurance premium 
writings in 1945, as against $71,911,- 
725 in 1944. The 1945 ratio of losses 
incurred to premiums earned was 43.1 
as against 43.4 in 1944; adjusted ex- 
pense ratio was 37.7 in 1945 as against 
37.0 in 1944; adjusted net gain was 
19.2 in 1945 as against 19.6 in 1944. 


The statistics make it plain that, 
while conditions in the fire insurance 
business were slightly less favorable 
in 1945 than in 1944, the margin be- 
tween the stock fire insurance com- 
panies and the mutual fire insurance 
companies reported upon did not 
change to any great extent during the 
year. In 1944 the margin in net gain 
was 19.8 in favor of the mutual car- 
riers; in 1945 it was 20.5. 


INDUSTRIAL PSYCHIATRY 


S long as the subject of medicine 
has come up, probably the article 
upon “Preventive Psychiatry” which 
appears in the August 31 issue of the 
Journal of the American Medical 
Association should be called to the 
attention of those interested in the 
loss prevention aspects of workmen’s 
compensation insurance. 


The authors, Drs. John W. Appel 
and Gilbert W. Beebe of Philadelphia, 
were called upon during the more 
gruelling days of the Italian campaign 
in the spring of 1944, to make an on- 
the-spot study of the reasons for the 
high incidence of psychiatric disor- 
ders among United States combat 
troops in that area, and to make rec- 
ommendations for meeting the situa- 
tion. The report has just been re- 
leased by the War Department. 


The _ military recommendations 


made have only limited civilian appli- 
cation, of course, and were funda- 
mentally to the effect that environ- 
ment of combat infantrymen should 
be improved in certain respects. But 
in conclusion the report points out 
that there are powerful social con- 
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trols in civilian life which in effect 
correspond roughly with military con- 
trols, and that possibly they could be 
made the basis for removal or amel- 
ioration of some of the stresses which 
adversely affect civilian mental health. 


Industry is singled out as appear- 
ing to offer a particularly favorable 
field for preventive psychiatry. The 
report states: “The possibility that 
psychiatry can contribute to the men- 
tal health of the population by recom- 
mending environmental changes in- 
volving policy and procedure in in- 
dustry, education, and _ elsewhere 
bears further study. The ultimate 
success of such undertakings depends 
on whether or not stress factors can 
be identified which are both important 
causes of psychiatric disorders in the 
population and subject to modification 
or control.” 


There has been noticeable recently 
a tendency for psychiatrists to express 
a tentative interest in accident control, 
but the standard technique of work- 
ing with individuals has been against 
any practical accident prevention pro- 
gram employing this approach. The 
technique suggested in this study, of 
changing the environment rather than 
the individual’s adjustment to it, 
seems one that might well be investi- 
gated by insurance accident preven- 
tion engineers. 


Upon several occasions prominent 
individuals in the fields of psychiatry 
or psychology have advanced the no- 
tion that the mental or emotional 
troubles of individuals probably have 
a great deal of influence upon their 
proneness to become involved in auto- 
mobile accidents or industrial mis- 
haps. At a meeting of safety leaders 
held in Chicago last May, for in- 
stance, Dr. F. B. Knight of Purdue 
University advanced the idea that try- 
ing to prevent accidents through use 
of the standard safety measures is 
about as effective as carrying horse 
chestnuts around in one’s pockets to 
avoid rheumatism. He contended that 
people have accidents because they 
want to have accidents, and that this 
desire may arise for reasons of which 
the individual is not even conscious. 
The remedy which he suggested was 
education of the individual to make 
him more keenly aware of the reasons 
why he acts as he does. 


Even in the field of arson control 
the more thorough students of the 
subject are beginning to pay more at- 
tention to the psychiatrists than was 
their custom in the past. A recom- 
mendation that environment be made 


less favorable for the setting of fires 
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is contained, in fact, in an article by 
Dr. Richard C. Steinmetz which ap- 
pears in this issue of the JouRNAL oF 
AMERICAN INSURANCE. 


eo @ @ 
GERMAN MEDICAL CRIMES 


N the course of the recent hearings 

upon the Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
national health insurance bill before 
the Committee on Education and La- 
bor of the United States Senate one 
of the arguments advanced by physi- 
cians was that, under a system of state 
medicine, there would be a decline 
in the quality of medical service. The 
inference was not that this would be 
due so much to any decrease in the 
technical skills of medical practition- 
ers, although this was admitted to be 
a possibility; the inference was, 
rather, that there might be some de- 
terioration in the character or the 
attitudes of some physicians if the 
present relationship between doctor 
and patient were destroyed. 


This did not sound very convine- 
ing to the average layman. He is ac- 
customed to thinking of the physician 
as an individual who is acutely aware 
of his responsibilities to his patient. 
Theoretically he has no other interest 
than to do his best to aid any ill or 
injured person, whether that person 
be a criminal, an enemy, a political 
opponent, or a prominent citizen. No 
matter what type of system he might 
be compelled to operate under, the 
public feeling is that the physician 
would do the best work of which he 
is individually capable. 


An interesting picture of what the 
physician or scientist can become 
when he loses this sense of responsi- 
bility for using his technical knowl- 
edge to benefit mankind is furnished 
by some recent comments made by 
Dr. Andrew C. Ivy, chairman of the 
department of physiology at North 
western University medical school. 
He returned not long ago from Ger 
many, where he had made a survey 
for the War Crimes Commission as 
a result of which a number of Ger- 
man medical men are expected to be 
tried as war criminals. 

Some German physicians and _ sci- 
entists, professionally qualified, he 
accused of experimental and non-ex 
perimental medical crimes against 
human beings “without their consent 
and in complete disregard of their 
human rights’’ which seem unbeliev- 
able to anyone holding the usual re- 
gard for the integrity of such pro- 
fessional men. 


Virulent typhus is reported to have 
been injected into a non-immunized 
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control group of human beings; liv- 
ing tuberculosis germs were intro- 
duced into the human trachea ; experi- 
ments were conducted upon phosphor- 
us burning of the skin; muscle liga- 
ments were cut away and limb bones 
shortened to determine functional im- 
pairment; tissues of various sorts 
were transplanted, and attempts long 
recognized by medical science as im- 
practical were made to transplant 
limbs and organs; gas gangrene 
germs were introduced into human 
beings; brutal experiments in artifi- 
cial insemination, and attempts to in- 
crease the German birth rate by pro- 
ducing multiple births, were carried 
out; efforts were made to sterilize 
enemy populations by such methods 
as secret introduction of substances 
into food, injection of — sterilizing 
agents, and secret subjection of in- 
dividuals to X-rays. 


Scientific techniques for mass kill- 
ing of prisoners were employed, such 
as injection of drugs and exposure to 
gases. There were murders reported 
to obtain specimens for anthropolog- 
ical museums, and mutilations for the 
purpose of training medical students. 


These things are pointed out not 
to suggest anything so ridiculous as 
that American physicians might so 
degenerate under a system of state 
medicine that they could be induced 
to prostitute their knowledge and 
their skills in any such fashion. They 
are pointed out to call attention to the 
fact that there is a great deal more to 
the practice of medicine than the 
scientific knowledge required. No one 
can be more dangerous than the edu- 
cated man who has lost his sense of 
responsibility and his ethical stand- 
ards. If there really is a possibility 
that adoption of a system of state 
medicine could result in even a frac- 
tion of such degeneration in_ the 
American medical profession the sub 
ject is worthy of very close scrutiny. 


The point has been made by phy 
sicians that German medicine, which 
once led the world, has deteriorated 
greatly during the last generation. 
Germany has had a system of state 
medicine for many years, and some 
of the blame for this deterioration is 
laid upon the system. Whether allegi 
ance of the German physician to the 
state rather than to the patient had 
much to do with some of the medical 
horrors now coming to light, or 
whether certain German medical men 
simply deteriorated in character under 
dictatorship along with many other 
elements in the population, is some 
thing which would be difficult to de- 
termine. 
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“IT’S GOOD BUSINESS TO HIRSH 


By L. A. Fitzgerald 


pha heiages pressure for pro- 


duction in the face of severe 
manpower shortages pressed thou- 
sands of physically handicapped men 
and women into exacting jobs in 
business and in industry for which 
they never even would have been 
considered in normal times. 


When the pressure had abated, and 
the record had been appraised, the 
findings were startling. In many im- 
portant respects these handicapped 
individuals had equalled or excelled 
the performances of the able-bodied 
persons who had been working along- 
side them. They convinced a very 
large number of employers in the 
United States—and convinced their 
personnel experts and foremen—that 
the properly - placed handicapped 
worker is among the most efficient 
and valuable of employees. 





This simple fact has not yet been 
impressed upon all of the nation’s 
employers. The job of convincing 
those who still remain unconvinced 
will begin during the week of Octo- 
her 6-12, which is “National Employ 
the Physically Handicapped Week” 
hy Presidential proclamation. When 
the job has been finished the only 
employer who has not been convinced 
of the handicapped worker’s excel- 
lences will be the employer who does 
not care to be convinced. 


In the forefront of this fight for 
economic recognition will be the dis- 
abled veterans and the physically 
handicapped workers themselves, as 
individuals and as members of such 
organizations as the Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans and the American Fed- 
eration of the Physically Handi- 
capped. But their efforts, in a sit- 
uation which threatens to become 
acute, obviously will not be enough. 
Behind them will line up individuals 
and organizations representing a 
wide range of interest in the subject 
of the physically handicapped. 


One important group will be made 
up of governmental agencies which 
are concerned directly with the prob- 
lem—the United States Employment 
Service, the Veterans Administra- 
tion, and the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, with their contribu- 
tions coordinated under the Retrain- 
ing and Reemployment Administra- 
tion. Another will be composed of 


the veterans’ organizations, such as 
The American Legion, whose inter- 
est in the field is keen. And strong 
support will be lent by a number of 
business and professional organiza- 
tions. 


During the week of October 6-12, 
and for as long thereafter as may 
prove necessary, a concerted drive 
will be made to demonstrate the de- 
sirability of employing the physically 
handicapped. “It is good business to 
hire the physically handicapped work- 
er” will be the attitude of everyone 
participating ; sympathy will be ruled 
out. Putting physically handicapped 
individuals into actual jobs will serve 
as the measure of the campaign’s suc- 
cess. Full recognition will be given 
to the fact that the effort must be a 
continuing one because the problem, 
increasing in seriousness as more 
disabled veterans are discharged from 
the armed services, is one which will 
be with the nation for many years. 


Among the organizations which 
will be solidly behind the program 
for years to come are America’s in- 
surance companies, especially the 
casualty insurance companies which 
write workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance for the nation’s industries. Al- 
though it has not been made widely 
known, such insurance companies for 
many months have been doing an in- 
tensive practical job of attempting 
to overcome the objections of em- 
ployers to the hiring of physically 
handicapped workers. 


Studies have been made demon- 
strating that properly-placed physi- 
cally handicapped workers are not 
prone to accidents, as many of the 
uninformed believe, and these find- 
ings have been circulated widely in 
industry. Every possible opportu- 
nity has been taken to make it clear 
that employment of physically handi- 
capped workers has no effect upon 
the cost of workmen’s compensation 


‘insurance. Insurance companies have 


not discouraged the employment of 
physically handicapped individuals; 
on the contrary, they have strongly 
urged their employment, and have 
developed plans for selective place- 
ment of such workers which have 
been brought to the attention of many 
thousands of employers. 
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HE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED’’ 


The sound motion picture “No 
Help Wanted” will be an important 
contribution of insurance to “Nation- 
al Employ the Physically Handi- 
capped Week”, and to the long cam- 
paign which will follow. A number 
of scenes from the film appear in 
these pages. 


“No Help Wanted” was produced 
for The American Legion by the 
National Association of Mutual Cas- 
ualty Companies, one of the constitu- 
ent associations of the American Mu- 
tual Alliance, and long a very active 
factor in the promotion of industrial 
safety. With actual disabled com- 
bat veterans rather than actors in its 
roles, it tells the story of the physi- 
cally handicapped veteran of World 
War II on the road back to his place 
in business and in industry. 


sNI° Help Wanted” will have 
its first general public show- 
ings during the week of October 6- 
12 in leading motion picture theaters 
in ninety principal cities throughout 
the United States, and will continue 
to be exhibited in those cities during 
the entire month of October. Dur- 
ing November, December, and Jan- 
uary it will be shown in other cities 
throughout the United States. 


“No Help Wanted” will be avail- 
able during November to theaters in: 
Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, New York, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and 
\Visconsin. 


“No Help Wanted” will be avail- 
able during December to theaters in: 
Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Missouri, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas and Louisiana. 


“No Help Wanted” will be avail- 
able during January to theaters in: 
Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, Kansas, New 
Mexico, Arizona, Nevada, Utah, 
Idaho, Washington, Oregon and Cal- 
ifornia. 





For theatrical showing exhibitors 
can secure the one-reel film in 35 mm. 
size, free of charge, through local 
representatives of The American 
Legion, or by making direct inquiry 
of The American Legion, 1608 Kk 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


For showings other than in motion 
picture theaters the National Asso- 
ciation of Mutual Casualty Compan 
ies has produced a longer version of 
“No Help Wanted” in 16 mm. size. 
Its running time is approximately 
eighteen minutes. 


This film will be available upon a 
loan basis free of charge, except for 
postage, for showings before such 
groups as posts of veterans, employ- 
ers’ associations, chambers of com- 
merce, labor organizations, luncheon 
clubs, church organizations, high 
school and university assemblies, and 
civic organizations. 


In the ninety principal cities in 
which the 35 mm. theatrical version 
of “No Help Wanted” is being shown 
during October, the 16 mm. version 
of “No Help Wanted” can be se 
cured beginning November 1. In 
the group of states in which the the 
atrical version is being shown during 
November, as listed above, the 16 
mm. version will be available begin 
ning December 1. In the group of 
states in which the theatrical version 
is being shown during December, the 
16 mm. version can be had beginning 
January 1. In the group of states in 
which the theatrical version is being 
shown during January, the 16 mm 
version can be secured beginning Feb- 
ruary 1. 


To secure loan of the 16 mm. ver- 
sion of “No Help Wanted” applica- 
tion should be made as far as possi- 
ble in advance of the desired exhibi 
tion date to the American Mutual 
Alliance, 919 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


“No Help Wanted” was produced 
by the National Association of Mu 
tual Casualty Companies as an affir- 
mation that the casualty insurance 
carriers which pay the financial cost 
of the nation’s industrial accidents 
consider physically handicapped _ per- 
sons safe and desirable workers. It 
has three principal objectives. 













































































The first is to demonstrate to em- 
ployers how safely and_ efficiently 
physically handicapped persons can 
handle exacting and responsible jobs 
in business and in industry, in the 
hope that this will lead to more handi- 
capped persons’ being given the all- 
important initial chance to prove 
their abilities. 


The second is to demonstrate to 
physically handicapped persons them- 
selves—who may have become dis- 
couraged or lost confidence — how 
readily they can resume normal ac- 
tivities if they are determined to over- 
come their handicaps. 


The third is to familiarize the gen- 
eral public with the background of 
the problems faced by the handi- 
capped, so that fellow-workers and 
acquaintances will not make the task 
of overcoming a physical handicap 
more difficult than it need be. 


HERE was a time when the 

physically handicapped individ- 
ual found it almost impossible to se- 
cure satisfactory employment. No 
matter how great his intelligence and 
experience, no matter how well he 
might be able to handle an exacting 
job in spite of his handicap, it was 
felt by many employers that his place 
was in some not very demanding and 
poorly paid job such as carrying mes- 
sages or opening and closing doors. 
It was not a question of the physi- 
cally handicapped worker’s being un- 
able to handle a job; it was a ques- 
tion of his being given no opportunity 
to prove his ability to do so. 


This attitude still is somewhat prev- 
alent, as is attested by the difficulty 
which disabled veterans and other 
physically handicapped persons have 
iii securing employment, but there 
has been considerable improvement 
in recent years. The physically 
handicapped workers who went into 
the war plants, and made outstand- 
ing records under pressure, are them- 
selves largely responsible for the 
change. They have been helped by 
the development of what is called 
“selective placement” as an integral 
part of the employment systems of 
many large employers. 

Under “selective placement” the 
physically handicapped individual ap- 
plying for employment is appraised 
upon the basis of his ability, rather 
than upon the basis of his disability, 
and is put into a job of the type in 


which his physical impairment does 
not have any bearing upon his work 
ability. Credit for the development 
of this approach is given to K. Ver- 
non Banta, now chief of the Disabled 
Veterans Section of the Veterans 
Employment Service of the United 
States Employment Service, and its 
practical application has resulted in 
permanent placement in business and 
in industry of large numbers of 
physically handicapped individuals. 


Many industrial plants and busi- 
ness organizations have worked out 
their own detailed plans of “selective 
placement” upon this foundation. 
Many other employers have adopted 
plans urged upon them by the insur- 
ance carriers writing their workmen’s 
compensation insurance. 


Under the plan advanced by the 
American Mutual Alliance and the 
National Association of Mutual Cas- 
ualty Companies there are five steps: 
(1) learning the medical facts about 
the individual’s handicap ; (2) analyz- 
ing each job available; (3) matching 
the man and the job; (4) introduc- 
ing the man to the job; (5) follow- 
ing up the placement on a definite 
plan. 


The United States Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics now is gathering factual 
reports directly from the records of 
industrial plants which have em- 
ployed impaired workers in sizable 
numbers during the last few years. 
Results in nine plants are now avail 
able, 908 seriously impaired workers 
having been matched with 1,165 un- 
impaired workers. The average week 
ly output of impaired workers was 
2.8% better than that of unimpaired 
workers on the same job. Impaired 
workers produced 3.6% more for 
every hour worked. The number of 
work injuries per month per hundred 
workers was identical for the im- 
paired and the unimpaired — each 
group had twenty. Scheduled work 
hours lost because employees were 


absent because of illness or other 
reasons amounted to 3.2% tor im 
paired workers and to 3.3% tor un- 
impaired workers. During the war 


period there was high turnover 1m 
the labor force, but for every ten un- 
impaired workers who quit their 
jobs voluntarily in the plants stud- 
ied there were only four impaired 
workers who quit. 


Another study of the comparative 
ability as workers of physically handi- 
capped and non-handicapped persons 
is that made by Dr. Tobias Wagner, 
of New York University, over 4 
two-year period. 
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As to production rate, on a scale 
which gave one point for fair, three 
for good, and five for excellent, he 
found that properly placed handi- 
capped workers averaged 3.78, nor- 
mal workers 3.46, and improperly 
placed handicapped workers 2.33. All 
three groups ranked “average” as to 
quality of production. Average week- 
ly wage of properly placed handi- 
capped workers was $51.21, of nor- 
mal workers $49.22, and of improp- 
erly placed handicapped workers 
$38.93. Both properly and improp- 
erly placed handicapped workers had 
fourteen accidents per million man- 
hours worked, as against the normal 
figure of twenty. As to accident 
severity properly and improperly 
placed handicapped workers lost % 
days per year, as against 14 day for 
normal workers. As to absenteeism 
handicapped workers lost 4.39 days 
per year for causes other than acci- 
dent, against a normal figure of 4.5 
days. Dr. Wagner’s overall conclu- 
sion was that properly placed handi- 
capped workers are more efficient 
than normal workers, while improp- 
erly placed handicapped workers are 
less efficient than normal workers. 


A recent statement of the United 
States Retraining and Reemployment 
Administration says : 


“During the war 83% of our na- 
tion’s industries employed — handi- 
capped workers. Those industries 
report that among the handicapped 
there was a much smaller labor turn- 
over, less absenteeism, fewer acci- 
dents, and equal or higher produc- 
tion rates. Employers naturally fear 
increased accident rates, but the in- 
dustrial accident rate of eighty-seven 
of the great industrial plants in 
America, each having from fifty to 
12,000 handicapped employees, has 
proved this to be untrue. The re- 
ports show that 56% found the ac- 
cident rate of the handicapped lower 
than that of the able-bodied; 42% 
found the rate the same as for the 
able-bodied; and only 2% found it 
higher.” 


/ 


ITH all of these facts in the 

record concerning the excel- 
lences of physically handicapped 
workers it might be assumed that 
the problem of finding proper places 
for them in business and in industry 
virtually is solved, and that any cam- 
paign to bring them to the attention 
of employers and the public is merely 

























































a matter of picking 
ends. 


up a few loose 


How far this is from the truth 
can be determined very easily by even 
a casual examination of the records 
of the United States Employment 
Service. To insure that the physi- 
cally handicapped have an equal 
chance in the competition for jobs 
the United States Employment Serv- 
ice gives specialized assistance to such 
applicants. Placements of the handi- 
capped, by matching worker and job 
through “selective placement”, re- 
sulted in a rise in employment of the 
impaired from 27,600 in 1940 to 
300,000 in 1945. 


But in June, 1946, there were 85,- 
000 disabled civilians and 228,000 
disabled veterans in the active files 
of the United States Employment 
Service, looking for work. Probably 
a large additional number were look- 
ing for work but had not registered 
with the United States Employment 
Service. There are approximately 
100,000 disabled veterans who are in 
training under Public Law 16 under 
the Veterans Administration, and 
these soon will enter the labor mar- 
ket. Under Public Law 346 many 
more thousands are in training. It 
is estimated that approximately 2.- 
500,000 persons of working age in 
the United States have permanent 
physical disabilities which interfere 
with their getting or holding suitable 
jobs. 


In February, 1946, for every 
thirty-four disabled veterans recorded 
on the active list of job applicants, 
only one was placed in a job, accord- 
ing to the United States Employment 
Service. As late as June, 1946, de- 
spite greater emphasis on the part 
of interested private and government- 
al agencies, only one out of every 
twenty-one disabled veterans apply- 
ing for a job was placed. Disabled 
veteran placements constituted but 
5% of the total disabled veteran ap- 
plicants, in striking contrast to place- 
ments of 21% for other applicants. 


The cost in money, manpower, pro- 
ductive energy and happiness due to 
unemployment of handicapped per- 
sons is tremendous, and most of the 
cost is unnecessary. There are no 
financial yardsticks to measure the 
differences between a self-reliant cit- 
izen carrying his own responsibili- 
ties and a depressed citizen dependent 
upon charity. Complete use of man- 
power remains a human problem of 
serious importance to the welfare of 
the nation. 
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WHY RATE REGULATION IS NECESSARY... . 





| alee the early months of 
1947 the legislatures of forty- 
four of the states will come together. 


Bills seeking certain changes in the 
laws under which each state regulates 
the business of insurance within its 
borders are expected to be advanced 
in each of these legislatures. Prin- 
cipal changes sought will concern reg- 
ulation of fire insurance and casualty 
insurance rates and rate-making. The 
states desire to strengthen, and to 
make more nearly uniform, their con- 
trols in this field as an indication that 
Federal supervision of insurance is 
not needed. 


In the effects which the decisions 
of legislators in these states will have 
upon the business of insurance, and 
upon millions of American owners of 
insurance policies, the year’s legis- 
lative likely to rank 


among the most important ever held. 


sessions seem 


Whenever insurance rates and rate- 
making are under discussion during 
the coming year certain fundamental 
questions possibly will be asked by 
those unfamiliar with the technicali- 
ties of the subject. In general terms 
they might be expressed about as 
follows: 

Why is there so much concern at this 
particular time over changes in the sys- 


tem of insurance regulation by the 
states? 


Why is rate regulation being advanced 
as the most pressing subject for legisla- 
tive action in connection with these sug- 
gestions for changes in state systems 
of insurance regulation? 


What is meant by the terms “insurance 
rates” and “insurance rating”? 

Who makes insurance rates, and how 
are they made? 


Why is it necessary to regulate insur- 
ance rates? 

An understanding of why there 1s 
so much concern by the states at this 
time over changes in their systems of 
insurance regulation requires brief 
consideration of the situation which 
has developed during the past two 
years. 

An opinion rendered by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States on 
June 5, 1944 — Jin the case of the 
United States v. South-Eastern Un- 
derwriters Association—made it clear 
that Congress has power to regulate 
the business of insurance, under its 


Constitutional authority to regulate 
interstate commerce. This meant not 
only that Congress can enact insur- 
ance regulatory legislation in the fu- 
ture, if it sees fit to do so. It meant 
also that, contrary to past belief, a 
number of Federal laws already on 
the books apply to the insurance busi- 
ness, just as they apply to other or- 
ganizations engaged in_ interstate 
commerce. Among the more signifi- 
cant of these are the Sherman and 
Clayton Acts—the so-called anti- 
trust laws — the Robinson-Patman 
Act, and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act. 


Under a much earlier opinion of 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States—in the case of Paul v. Vir- 
ginia decided in 1868—it had been 
held that insurance is not commerce, 
and hence not subject to certain types 
of Federal regulation. Upon the basis 
of this old opinion the power to regu- 
late insurance had been considered 
for many years to belong exclusively 
to the individual states, and an ex- 
tensive system of state regulation of 
insurance had grown up. Since this 
opinion also had been taken as mean- 
ing that the Federal anti-trust laws 
do not apply to insurance, there had 
grown up a method of operation un- 
der which a large number of insur- 
ance companies writing the same 
kinds of insurance acted in concert to 
set common rates which most of them 
used. Such concerted action could be 
taken after the insurance companies 
had pooled such information as sta- 
tistics, inspection and engineering re- 


.. . IN FIRE AND CASUALTY INSURANCE 


ports, and experience as to past 
losses. 


Insurance being based upon the law 
of averages, or the law of large num- 
bers as it sometimes is called, this 
pooling of information for rate-mak- 
ing purposes always had been con- 
sidered definitely in the public inter- 
est—both by the insurance business, 
and by the state authorities charged 
with regulation of the insurance busi- 
ness. Had each company used only 
its own statistics as a basis for mak- 
ing its own rates many insurance com- 
panies might well have been financial- 
ly distressed, if not insolvent, not 
only because of the heavy expense in- 
volved but because few insurance 
companies in the fire and casualty 
fields do a large enough business to 
make their own statistics a reliable 
guide to the probability of future 
losses. The larger the mass of sta- 
tistics used the more accurately can 
forecasts of losses be made. 

In the realization that great confu- 
sion would have followed had the 
long-established system of state regu- 
lation of insurance been scrapped 
overnight, Congress did not take im- 
mediate advantage of the 1944 con- 
firmation of its power to regulate the 
insurance business. Instead it pro- 
vided a breathing spell for the state 
regulatory authorities and for the in- 
surance business by enacting Public 
Law 15, early in 1945. 


Public Law 15 stayed until Janu- 
ary 1, 1948, the application to insur- 
ance of the Sherman Act, the Clayton 





“Those who favor free and open competition 

. argue that keen competition forces the 
best in coverage and prices . . . that the busi- 
ness developed . . . under open competition 
and that it should continue under such. . . 
Were we dealing with consumer goods this 
argument might be valid. If for instance a 
gasoline price war brings low prices to the 
consumer for a time, he may not be too much 
concerned over the freeze-out of some pro- 
ducers. Up to that point at least the entre- 
preneur and not the consumer is hurt. But 
insurance is a continuing contract against fu- 
ture hazards. The insurance policyholder is 
vitally interested in the soundness and suc- 
cess of his company .. . It is a short step 
from competition that is keen to competition 
that is reckless. When premiums are com- 
puted with a view to obtaining a risk rather 


than of compensating for it, when under-rat- 
ing is substituted for underwriting, history 
proves that calamity follows. 


*.. . there is ample evidence that rate com- 
petition alone is a major contributing factor 
. .. The history of the insurance business un- 
der . . . ‘rugged individualism’ does not make 
a very strong argument that we should now 
go down the road of wide-open competition. 
The business of insurance . . . should be prop- 
erly regarded as a public service institution 
. . . the time has come when complete free- 
dom of action can be allowed only in those 
activities which are not detrimental to the 
public interest.” 


—From an address by Minnesota Commis- 
sioner of Insurance Newell R. Johnson as 
president of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners. 
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Act, the Federal Trade Commission 
Act, and the Robinson-Patman Act— 
except for the Sherman Act prohibi- 
tions of boycott, coercion, or intimi- 
dation. It declared the continued reg- 
ulation and taxation of insurance by 
the states to be in the public inter- 
est. It provided that after January 
1, 1948, the Sherman Act, the Clay- 
ton Act, and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act should apply to the in- 
surance business to the extent that 
such business is not regulated by state 
law. 


It has been assumed, upon the ba- 
sis of the wording of Public Law 15, 
that Congress would not attempt to 
take over the regulation of insurance 
after January 1, 1948, and that cer- 
tain Federal laws would not apply 
with full force to the business, pro- 
vided that by that deadline date the 
individual states had set up systems 
of state regulation of insurance which 
met with Congressional approval. 


In most of the states this task has 
not yet been accomplished. Under 
the guidance of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners— 
the regulatory officials who represent 
the people of their states in insurance 
matters—model bills have been de- 
veloped which they believe will meet 
the Congressional requirements. The 
necessity for the approval of such 
bills, in such form as to make insur- 
ance regulation throughout the nation 
reasonably uniform, is responsible for 
the wide present concern with insur- 
ance legislation. 


Rate regulation is being advanced 
as the most pressing subject for leg- 
islative action in the states for sev- 
eral reasons. The most obvious is 
that the insurance-buying public, as 
represented by its state insurance 
commissioners, is vitally interested in 
insurance rates because they deter- 
mine the cost of insurance to that 
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public. As regulators of insurance 
these state officials are concerned with 
keeping the cost of insurance low 
enough that it does not become an un- 
due burden upon the people with 
whose protection they are charged. 
They are concerned with having the 
return to the insurance companies 
adequate to maintain their solvency, 
and to permit them to pay the full 
amount of all legitimate claims or 
losses incurred under the policies they 
issue. And they are particularly con- 
cerned with seeing to it that there is 
no discrimination in insurance rates 
between one policyholder and another 
policyholder, assuming that these poli- 
cyholders are similarly situated as to 
the risks against which they are buy- 
ing insurance. 


The working out of a system of 
state rate regulation which will meet 
with Congressional approval after 
January 1, 1948, is an equally impor- 
tant reason for concern, because of 
the possible effect of the Federal anti- 
trust laws upon insurance rate-mak- 
ing if no satisfactory system of state 
supervision is evolved. 


Most individuals familiar with the 
technical side of fire insurance and 
casualty insurance operations hold 
that rates which accurately measure 
the probability of future losses can 
be developed only through the use of 
statistical data gathered from the ex- 
perience of a large number of insur- 
ance companies. The thinking of the 
state insurance commissioners on this 
point can be noted elsewhere on this 
page in the excerpts from an impor- 
tant committee report of the National 
Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners, and from an address by Min- 
nesota Commissioner of Insurance 
Newell R. Johnson as president of 
that organization. The point of view 
of insurance men is well expressed 
in the following portion of a memo- 
randum drafted by the Association of 
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Casualty and Surety Executives, and 
the National Association of Mutual 
Casualty Companies : 

“Combining experience is essential 
in casualty insurance rate-making. 
Insurance is an industry which can- 
not determine the cost of its product 
before the product is sold. The ex- 
pense of doing business can be esti- 
mated as in other industries, but the 
cost of the product, determined by 
losses which occur, can be fixed only 
at a later date when losses have been 
established. Insurance rates are made 
upon the assumption that the future 
will, within reasonable limits, repeat 
the past. The broader the record of 
past performance, the greater is the 
probability that it is not distorted by 
chance and the greater becomes the 
degree of accuracy of prognosis. The 
average company does not have a suf- 
ficient volume of business to render 
its own experience a safe guide for 
the future.” 


_ concerning the 
meanings of the terms “insur- 
ance rates” and “insurance rating” 
are not difficult to answer. 

An “insurance rate” is a figure, 
usually expressed in terms of dollars 
and cents, which represents the cost 
of a given unit of insurance coverage. 
In insuring a policyholder against the 
loss of his home by fire, for instance, 
the rate would be so many cents per 
hundred dollars of value for which 
he insured the building ; it would vary 
according to the type, location and 
use of the structure. In workmen's 
compensation insurance the rate 
would be expressed in terms of cents 
per hundred dollars of payroll, and 
would vary according to the type of 
employment. The cost of the insur- 
ance, in dollars, would be the rate 
multiplied by the unit used in that 
particular type of insurance coverage. 





“ 


. . . Experience has demonstrated that un- 
restricted competition in the insurance busi- 
ness is not in the public interest... If un- 
fair discrimination is to be avoided there must 
be reasonable uniformity in the rates. Such 
uniformity can be obtained only by coopera- 
tion in obtaining statistical data and in the 
promulgation of rates based thereon. This re- 
sult can be obtained only through concert of 
action. 

“. .. rates in these other fields (fire, casualty, 
marine) can be estimated with a lesser degree 
of certainty (than in life insurance). Since 
rates in these other fields are based upon the 
law of averages it is manifest that the broader 
the statistical base the more accurate the 
average. The experience of individual com- 
panies is seldom a reliable guide for rate- 


making purposes. The rate stricture of the 
fields of insurance under discussion is based 
upon these facts of common knowledge .. . 


“ 


. . . In other (than life) lines of insurance 
there might be a temptation upon the part 
of some underwriters to assume that the con- 
tingency insured against will not occur. This 
has been known to result in inadequate rates 
and eventual insolvency or sharp claim prac- 
tices. It is the function of the various state 
insurance departments to prevent these con- 
sequences which might happen if the open 
competition contemplated by the anti-trust 
acts were permitted. 


“Furthermore, history has demonstrated that 
under unrestricted competition small enter- 
prise is at a serious disadvantage. Under co- 


operative rate-making methods the small in- 
surance company is in a position to maintain 
its competitive standing, a result which by 
its very nature supports the continued existence 
of small companies and new insurance enter- 
prise. 


“For these and other reasons this subcommit- 
tee believes it would be a mistake to permit 
or require the unrestricted competition con- 
templated by the anti-trust laws to apply to 
the insurance business. To prohibit combined 
efforts for statistical and rate-making pur- 
poses would be a backward step in the develop- 
ment of a progressive business.” 


—From the report of the subcommittee on 
Federal Legislation to the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners. 
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“Insurance rating’ or “insurance 
rate-making” is the determination of 
what rate should be used in connec- 
tion with any particular class of in- 
surance coverage. This is largely a 
statistical and engineering operation, 
in which as wide a spread of past loss 
experience as possible is used to fore- 
cast the probability of future loss in 
a similar class of insurance risks. 


Questions as to who makes insur- 
ance rates, and how they are made, 
on the other hand, do not permit of 
simple answers. There are varia- 
tions in practices among the states, 
and variations between practices in 
various lines of insurance. 

In general it may be said that in- 
surance rates are developed by bu- 
reaus, which have insurance compa- 
nies as members, upon the basis of 
information gathered from these insur- 
ance companies by the bureau’s tech- 
nical staff. In some types of insur- 
ance, such as fire insurance, the work 
is done by bureaus in each state; in 
others by a national or regional bu- 
reau. Some insurance rates are made 
by bureaus operated by state officials. 

In some states the rates developed 
by a bureau must be approved by the 
state insurance commissioner before 
the insurance companies can use 
them. In other states the insurance 
companies may use the bureau's rates 
unless they are disapproved by the 
state insurance commissioner. 

Obviously rates must be changed 
from time to time, as experience re- 
veals the accuracy or inaccuracy of 
the rating bureau’s forecasts of prob- 
able losses. In some types of insur- 
ance rates change at a definite time 
each year, when statistics upon the 
losses of the previous year become 
available. In other types of insurance 
there is no definite date for changes, 
but increases or decreases may be 
granted when experience shows them 
to be necessary OF desirable. 

Description of the actual proced- 
ures involved in insurance rate-mak- 
ing would require much more space 
than is available here, important 
though some knowledge of them is in 
understanding the background of the 
subject. In future articles it is 
planned to furnish more detailed in- 
formation concerning how rates are 
made in such major lines as fire in- 
surance, automobile insurance, and 
workmen’s compensation insurance. 


HI final question which often 1s 
asked in connection with insur- 
ance rate regulation is: “Why is it 
necessary to regulate insurance rates 
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Insurance affects the lives, the prop- 
erty, the welfare, and the security of 
a large part of the total population. 


Insurance takes small amounts of pre- 
mium from great numbers of people 
for the benefit of the few who are 
struck by catastrophe. 


Insurance, through the safeguarding 
and investment of funds which in ef- 
fect are held in trust for claimants, 
exercises a tremendous influence upon 
the economic life and organization of 
the country. 


Insurance contracts are complicated 
legal documents, the interpretation and 
evaluation of which are entirely outside 
the scope of the ordinary activities of 
most insurance buyers. 


Manifestly, it is greatly in the public 
interest: 


that the public be able to buy such 
contracts easily 


that the public be able to rely on 
the contract without need to seek 
legal advice 


that the price charged for the con- 
tract be fair, reasonable, and not 
excessive 


that all buyers be treated alike, with- 
out unfair discrimination 


that the protection so purchased will 
be given when needed through the 
continued solvency ‘of the issuing in- 
surance company. 


These legitimate public interests can- 
not be protected in full measure with- 
out sound and effective rate regulation. 











at all? Would not insurance costs to 
the public be lower if each insurance 
company made its own rates upon 
the basis of its own judgment, and 
wide-open competition existed? In 
normal times that is the way most 
other businesses operate, and they 
seem to get along all right.” 

The answer to this question can be 
found in the statements of the com- 


mittee and of the president of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners to which reference al- 
ready has been made. 


The cost of insurance to the public 
generally would not be lower, over 
any period of time, if there were no 
regulation of rates and rate-making 
and if wide-open competition pre- 
vailed in the fire insurance and cas- 
ualty insurance fields. Some large 
or influential insurance buyers might 
get cheaper insurance under such a 
system, but it would be at the ex- 
pense of the small buyer and of the 
buyer who lacked influence. Insur- 
ance buyers in an area where compe- 
tition happened to be temporarily 
keen might get lower insurance costs 
temporarily, but it would be at the 
expense of insurance buyers in other 
areas. : 


The central fact about insurance is 
that it differs from other forms of 
economic activity. It does not quite 
fit into the classic framework of pro- 
duction, exchange, distribution, and 
consumption which is supposed to 
include all of the economic activities 
of mankind. It is a fifth division of 
economics having as its purpose risk 
bearing and risk elimination in our 
economic affairs, as has frequently 
been pointed out by Dr. S. S. Hueb- 
ner, dean of insurance thinkers. 


Essentially any insurance company 
is merely the custodian of a fund 
which has been built by the small con- 
tributions of a great many persons. 
From this fund, and from it only, 
are paid the losses suffered by the 
unfortunate few. It is the function 
of a properly - managed insurance 
company to collect premiums in this 
fund, and to pay losses out of it. In 
making rates its aim should be to 
make certain that each pays in premi- 
ums in proportion to the probability 
that he will draw them out in claims 
or losses. If the hazard is small the 
premium should be small; if the haz- 
ard is large the premium should be 
proportionately large. There should 
be constant vigilance to see that each 
pays in his share and no more, and 
takes out that to which he is entitled 
by the terms of his policy and no 
more. There should be favors for 
none, for an insurance company does 
favors only at the expense of the 
other policyholders. 


To make certain that all insurance 
companies operate according to such 
a plan is the purpose of regulation of 
rates and rate-making. Few experi- 
enced insurance men believe that this 
certainty can be achieved in any other 
way. 
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COVERING PERIOD FROM AUGUST 1, 1946, THROUGH AUGUST 31, 1946 


330, SEPTEMBER MEETINGS SCHEDULED. Among the meet- 
ings of general insurance interest scheduled for 
September are the following: International Associa- 
tion of Insurance Counsel, Wernersville, Pa., Sep- 
tember 4-6; All-Industry Committee, Syracuse, N. 
Y., September 4-6; National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners, Syracuse, N. Y., executive com- 
mittee September 4, committees on Federal Legisla- 
tion and Rates and Rating Organizations September 
5-7; International Claim Association, Quebec, Sep- 
tember 9-11; Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, insurance committee, Washington, D. C., Sep- 
tember 12; Association of Superintendents of Insur- 
ance of Canada, Halifax, September 15-20; National 
Association of Insurance Agents, Denver, September 
22-26; Congress on Industrial Health, Boston, Sep- 
tember 30-October 3. 


331. C._R. HOFFA NEW PRESIDENT PA. MILLERS. C. R. 
Hoffa has been elected president, treasurer and 
manager of the Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company of Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. 
He succeeds his father, the late John Hoffa. Other 
officers are: Ira J. Milligan, executive vice pres- 
ident and secretary; C. T. Parmalee, assistant 
secretary; and Franklin J. Gager, assistant treas- 
urer. 


332, RECIPROCAL LICENSING AGREEMENTS. Reciprocal 
agreements for licensing ot agents and brokers have 
recently been completed between th Pennsylvania 
Insurance Department and those of Rhode Island and 
Maryland. Under terms of the agreement nonresi- 
dent agents and brokers may be licensed without 
requiring the applicant to pass an examination if 
he has passed a written examination in his home 
state. The Pennsylvania Department has entered 
into similar agreements with New York and Illinois. 


333. U.S. CHAMBER ADOPTS POLICY DECLARATIONS. The 
declarations ot policy on insurance matters re- 
cently submitted by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States to its members for approval, has 
been adopted. 


334. APPROVE MEDICAL CARE PLAN. Unanimous consent 
to a state voluntary prepayment medical care in- 
surance plan was given by the House of Delegates 
of the Illinois State Medical Society at a recent 
meeting in Springfield. The plan is designed to 
protect Illinois families at a cost of $3.25 a 
month. Private insurance companies will partici- 
pate in the operation of the plan. 


335, PENNSYLVANIA CASUALTY REINSURES. The boards 
of directors of the Manulacturers Casualty Insur- 
ance Company, Philadelphia, and the Pennsylvania 
Casualty Company, Baltimore, have approved a re- 
insurance agreement whereby all business of the 
latter organization, with the exception of acci- 
dent and health and hospitalization risks, is re- 
insured by Manufacturers Casualty Insurance Con- 
pany. The reinsurance agreement became effective 
August 1. 


336, MARYLAND CASUALTY LIQUIDATES RFC LOAN. Re- 
tirement in full of all advances made by the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation to the Maryland 
Casualty Company was announced on August 2 by 
Stewart McDonald, chairman of the board and presi- 
dent of the company. In paying the RFC the sum 
of $30,900,644.44 he revealed, all interest of 
the government agency in the Maryland Casualty is 
eliminated and voting control of the company, 
which RFC had held since 1934, is restored to the 
stockholders. 








337. EXCHANGE REVERSES POSITION. The New York Fire 
Insurance Exchange on August 2 reversed the posi- 
tion it had taken several weeks earlier, and voted 
to do away with separation and non-intercourse 
rules and rules governing brokers. 


338. GLASS INSURANCE RATES INCREASED. Revised 
glass insurance rates representing an average 
country-wide increase of 20% over present rates, 
became effective in 34 states on August 5. The 
changes will become effective in the remaining 
states where filing must be made. The new rates 
are effective in the following states: Arizona, 
Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Del- 
aware, District of Columbia, Georgia, Idaho, Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Maine, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Mexico, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, West Virginia, 
Wisconsin and Wyoming. 


339, MAY INVOKE RESPONSIBILITY ACT PROVISIONS. The 
fact that the driver of an automobile gets a li- 
cense after he has been arrested for operating 
without one does not deprive the state from in- 
voking the provisions of its financial responsi- 
bility act if he is thereafter convicted, Attorney 
General Johnson of Nebraska, has advised the head 
of the Motor Vehicle Licensing Bureau of the state. 
The financial responsibility law of Nebraska pro- 
vides that if a person is not licensed but by final 
order or judgment is convicted of violation of 
the provision requiring such a certificate, no 
license shall be issued to him and his car may not 
be registered until he shall give and thereafter 
maintain proof of financial responsibility. 


340, PARTIAL DISABILITY PAYMENT RULING. Where an 
award of permanent partial disability has been 
made by the industrial commission, payment there- 
under may not lawfully commence until after the 
expiration of 52 weeks following the last payment 
of temporary total compensation, according to a 
ruling recently submitted by the Attorney General 
of Ohio to the Industrial Commission of that state. 


341. SASKATCHEWAN INSURANCE OFFICE. The writing 
of fire insurance on institutions, chiefly schools 
and hospitals, which are compelled by recent leg- 
islation to buy their insurance from the govern- 
ment, has been started by the Government Insurance 
Office of Saskatchewan, according to an official 
statement by 0. W. Valleau, Provincial Social Wel- 
fare Minister. Approximately 6,000 schools and 
100 hospitals and other health institutions are 
affected. 











342, MUST FILE PPF_ EXPERIENCE. Casualty insurers 
writing personal property floaters in New York 
have been notified by Walter F. Martineau, Deputy 
Superintendent of Insurance, as to the procedure 
to be followed in the filing of classified experi- 
ence statistics. Stock casualty companies must 
file their experience on personal property floater 
insurance with the Inland Marine Insurance Bureau 
and non-stock carriers must file with the Mutual 
Marine Conference. 


343. WDC SETS CLAIMS DEADLINE. All claims for loss 
or damage to property in the territories or pos- 
sessions of the United States must be presented 
to the War Damage Corporation before Oct. 16, 1946, 
it has been announced by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. Such compensation, it is pointed 
out, is allowable only for losses that occurred 
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after Dec. 6, 1941, and before July 1, 1942, asa 
result of enemy attack. 


344, REQUESTS PROGRESS REPORT. Senator Pat Mc- 
Carran, chairman of the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee and co-author of Public Law 15 of the 79th 
Congress, has asked various insurance associations 
to advise him of any action taken with reference 
to submitting proposed legislation or regulations 
to the various states, looking toward a more ac- 
ceptable regulation compatible with the public 
interests as contemplated in the act. He also 
requested reports of state action already taken. 


345, CANADIAN WAR RISK EXPERIENCE. Figures on the 
Canadian government's war risk insurance plan, re- 
cently released by James Matson, manager of the 
plan, disclose that losses and expenses amounted 
to about 5% of premiums written. The coverage was 
placed in effect in September 1942, and property 
valued at $3,700,000,000 was insured. The war 
risk insurance office received $7,800,000 in pre- 
miums, the dominion government paid $3,200,000, 
into the fund and other revenue of $100,000 made 
total revenue of $11,100,000. Expenses were $408,- 
405 and claims and expenses incidental thereto 
were $35,000, leaving a net credit in the general 
fund of about $10,600,000. The government stipu- 
lated that when the war ended and the books of the 
program were closed, any surplus would be divided 
evenly between the federal government and the 
policyholders. 








346, STELLWAGEN HEADS INSTITUTE. Herbert P. Stell- 
wagen, vice president ot the Indemnity Company of 
North America, has been elected president of the 
American Institute of Property and Liability Un- 
derwriters, Inc. He succeeds L. G. Purmort, pres- 
ident, Central Manufacturers Mutual Insurance Conm- 
pany, Van Wert, Ohio. Guy T. Warfield, vice presi- 
dent of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, was elected to the Board of Directors to 
fill the vacancy caused by the death of former 
governor William H. Wills. According to Dean 
Harry J. Loman, the Institute recently awarded 
its Chartered Property and Casualty Underwriter 
designation to 42 persons who successfully com- 
pleted this year's examinations and fulfilled all 
other requirements. A total of 88 persons have 
now completed the examinations, which have been 
held annually since 1943. 


347, A. & H. PREMIUMS UP 17%. Accident and health 
premiums for the first six months of 1946 were 17% 
higher than for the corresponding period last year, 
it is reported by the Health and Accident Under- 
writers Conference. If this trend continues for 
the remainder of the year, the total accident and 
health volume on a countrywide basis should reach 
close to $700,000,000 at the end of the year. 


348, HILL HEADS CANADIAN AUTO GROUP. Edward M. 
Hill of the Dominion of Canada General Insurance 
Company, has been elected general chairman of the 
Independent Automobile Insurance Conference of 
Canada for 1946-47. 


349, LAWRENCE MURRAY DIES. Lawrence Murray, past 
president of the National Association of Mutual 
Insurance Agents, died of a heart attack while va- 
cationing in Greenville, South Carolina on August 
12. He was 62 years old. 


350, JULY FIRE LOSSES. Preliminary estimates of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters place July, 
1946, fire losses at $40,998,000, an increase of 
20% over July, 1945. Fire losses in the United 
States for the first seven months of this year are 
up $70,859,000 over the corresponding period last 





year. Estimated fire losses by months: 
1945 1946 

January $ 44,865,000 $ 49,808,000 
February 41,457,000 51,759,000 
March 40,876,000 53,252,000 
April 37,950,000 52,153,000 
May 34,153,000 46,094,000 
June 34,090,000 44,240,000 
July 34,054,000 40,998,000 

TOTAL $267 , 445,000 $558 , 304,000 
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351. INCREASE THEFT RATES. Revised rates for the 
residence and outside theft policy became effective 
August 19 in 33 states. Changes will become ef- 
fective in the remaining states as soon as the 
supervisory authorities act upon the filings which 
have been made. 


352, CONNECTICUT AUTHORIZES CASUALTY PPF. Insur- 
ance Commissioner W. Ellery Allen of Connecticut 
has ruled that, effective August 12, casualty com- 
panies may write the personal property floater in 
the state. The Commissioner's ruling was in the 
form of an amendment to the application of the 
"nationwide definition" in Connecticut. 





353, REPLACEMENT COVER REQUIREMENTS. The Massachu- 
setts Insurance Department on August 19 outlined 
requirements that domestic and foreign fire insur- 
ance companies must meet to write "replacement" 
insurance under the new Massachusetts law, which 
becomes effective September 6. Companies which 
have and maintain a policyholders' surplus of 
$400,000 or more, may insure buildings and con- 
tents, other than household furniture in dwellings 
"for the difference between the actual value of the 
insured property at the time any loss or damage 
occurs and the cost of repairing, rebuilding or 
replacing if such property is totally destroyed". 
Smaller companies may also write replacement cost 
insurance, subject to the approval of the Insur- 
ance Commissioner, provided that such a small 
company reinsures these type risks 100% and the 
combined surplus of the ceding company and rein- 
surer total at least $800,000. 





354, CANADIAN FIRE LOSSES. Fire losses in Canada 
for July, 1946, are estimated at $5,406,650 as 
against $8,447,089 for the same month last year. 
Losses for the first seven months of 1946 were 
$38,817,395 as compared with $35,100,489 in 1945. 





355. PADDOCK HEADS TIME INSURANCE COMPANY. Richard 
L. Paddock, executive vice president of the Time 
Insurance Company, Milwaukee, has been elected 
president of the company. He succeeds the late 
John A. Keelan. The Board of Directors also an- 
nounced the election of S. L. Horman to the office 
of executive vice president vacated by Mr. Paddock. 


356, CONICK ASSUMES BROADER DUTIES. H. C. Conick, 
United States manager of the Royal Insurance Co., 
Ltd., and the Liverpool and London and Globe In- 
surance Co., Ltd., and president of the domestic 
fire companies of the Royal-Liverpool Group, has 
been elected president of the Eagle, Globe and 
Royal Indemnity companies. He succeeds the late 
Kenneth Spencer. 


357. NOMINEES FOR KANSAS COMMISSIONER. Frank Sul- 
livan, Lawrence, emerged victorious in the Repub- 
lican nomination for Kansas Insurance Commissioner 
and Harold E. Evertson, Melvern, won the Demo- 
cratic nomination. They will oppose each other 
in the coming election. 


358, EXCESS UNCLAIMED PREMIUMS. Superintendent of 
Insurance Owen G. Jackson of Missouri has paid into 
the State Treasury $2,160,871 representing un- 
claimed premiums from the 10% fire, hail and wind- 
storm premium refunds that resulted from the 
courts' sustaining the 10% reduction order of 
November 15, 1922. The money has gone into the 
State's escheat fund but under a law passed by 
the 1941 session of the Missouri General Assembly 
claimants still have five years in which to re- 
cover. 


359. MUTUAL AGENTS EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE. Appoint- 
ment of an educational committee consisting of 
Hugh Murray, Jr., of Raleigh, North Carolina, 
chairman; E. Adrian Teaf, Philadelphia; Howard 
Legg, Baltimore; C. C. Nelson, Morrisville, Penn- 
sylvania; and Howard Raub, Richmond, Virginia, has 
been announced by W. Emmert Swigart, president of 
the National Association of Mutual Insurance 
Agents. 
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360. REFUSES TO PROBE A & H LOSS RATIO. David A. 
Forbes, Commissioner of Insurance of Michigan, has 
declined to launch a departmental investigation 
into allegedly too-low loss ratios of certain 
health and accident and hospitalization carriers 
operating in the state, upon the ground that he 
lacks authority to do so. The investigation was 
requested by George F. Addes, Detroit, interna- 
tional secretary-treasurer of the United Automo- 
bile Workers - C.I1.0. 


361. COMPENSATION BOARD MEMBERS NAMED. Henry Cel- 
ler has been appointed chairman of the new Employ- 
ees' Compensation Appeals Board, created under 
President Truman's plan abolishing the U. S. Em- 
ployees Compensation Commission and transferring 
its functions to the Federal Security Agency, and 
providing for the appeals board. Other members 
of the board are former Senator Hattie Caraway of 
Arkansas and Albert H. Ladner, Jr. 





362, NEBRASKA LEGISLATIVE RECOMMENDATIONS. The 
subcommittee of the Nebraska State Legislative 
Council has filed a report making the following 
recommendations: That the State Department of 
Insurance be given powers over the business sinm- 
ilar to those enjoyed by the Federal Trade Commis- 
Sion within its own field; that provision be made 
for the establishment of a rating bureau or bu- 
reaus to be licensed, inspected and supervised, 
though not operated, by the Department of Insur- 
ance; that Nebraska laws relating to fair trade 
practices be amended to include all phases of the 
Clayton, Federal Trade Commission and Robinson- 
Patman acts not now adequately covered. The conm- 
mittee also recommended that the exemption now 
enjoyed by domestic companies on reinsurance pre- 
miums be eliminated, as not intended in previous 
legislative acts. It also recommended that the 
tax of 2 per cent on foreign company premiums and 
four mills on domestic premiums be retained since 
constitutionality of the law has been affirmed by 
the courts. 


363, REORGANIZE CALIFORNIA DEPARTMENT. A new re- 
organization plan designed to avoid overlapping of 
work between departments and to expedite trans- 
action of business in the department, has been an- 
nounced by Maynard Garrison, insurance commission- 
er of California. The reorganization becomes ef- 
fective immediately. The changes announced abro- 
gate many of the titles of officials and employes 
of the department and in their place the title in- 
dicates the exact nature of the work each one will 
handle. 


364, JOINS RATING BUREAU. William Edward Jordan on 
September 1 joined the staff of the Mutual Casualty 
Insurance Rating Bureau, 60 East 42nd Street, New 
York City. He will engage principally in dealing 
with legal aspects of the development of casualty 
insurance forms and coverages. 





365, TURKEY ALL-RISK FORM. The Farm Owners Mutual 
Insurance Company of St. Paul, Minnesota, one of 
the country's largest turkey underwriters, is pre- 
paring an all-risk policy for turkeys at the request 
of the National Turkey Federation. It will be sub- 
mitted to that organization before the end of the 
year. 





366, OPA VALUES OUT IN KANSAS ADJUSTMENTS. Insur- 
ance Commissioner Cnarles fF. Hobbs or Kansas has 
ruled that valuations fixed by the Office of Price 
Administration have no place in the settlement of 
losses under automobile insurance policies in the 
state. He has notified companies writing the cover- 
age in Kansas of complaints that some insurers are 
not basing settlements on the actual cash value of 
the property at the time of loss but on valuations 
fixed by the OPA. The practice is "unfair and in- 
proper and not in accordance with the provisions of 
Such policies," he said. 


367. ALLIANCE STAFF APPOINTMENTS. Two new appoint- 
ments, efrective September 1, to the staff of the 
American Mutual Alliance have been announced. Jo- 
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seph C. Stennett has been named to direct casualty 
insurance engineering activities, with headquarters 
at 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. Theodore 
Hetzler, Jr., has been assigned to the New York of- 
fice at 60 East 42nd Street; he will be concerned 
generally with casualty insurance claims problems, 
and with cooperation in this and related fields 
with other organizations. He will serve as secre- 
tary of the Casualty Claims Executives Committee, 
replacing John S. Hamilton, Jr., who has been trans- 
ferred to Chicago. 


368. JULY TRAFFIC DEATHS. Traffic deaths in the 
United States during July, 1946, were 2,530, an in- 
crease of 21% over July, 1945, according to the 
National Safety Council. A total of 18,280 traffic 
fatalities were reported for the first seven montas 
of 1946, a 37% increase over the corresponding per- 
iod last year. Traffic Fatalities by months: 








1945 1946 Increase 

pe a 1,930 2,880 49% 
co eee 1,710 2,480 45% 
eer re 1,970 2,740 39% 
No 5.151.) 0 and wiesqwtak ae 1,860 2,730 AT% 
| rere ee 1,770 2,410 36% 
RMN ov ce giver tories ancien sje ploreiauete 1,980 2,510 27h 
UNIS oss us ierarae ase aie eee 2,090 2.530 21% 
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369. N. Y. COMPENSATION BOARD REPORT. The New York 
Insurance Department in an examination report of 
the New York Compensation Rating Board, just re- 
leased, recommends a reduction in the minimum pre- 
miums for workmen's compensation insurance policies 
in the state or that loss constants be eliminated 
or modified. The report also contains a number or 
criticisms of the operation of retrospective rat- 
ing and a recommendation that it be subject to fur- 
ther study with particular reference to wide fluc- 
tuations in a single year's loss experience. 


370. BUSINESS BUREAU ACTS. A program to control 
"packs" in time selling contracts in the sale o.: 
automobiles has been launched by the National Asso- 
ciation of Better Business Bureaus. Dealers and 
financing agencies are being asked to agree to 
state separately, in dollars and cents, the charges 
for insurance in every contract so as to protect 
automobile purchasers from exorbitant overcharges. 
A series of meetings have been held in New York be- 
tween the National Association of Better Business 
Bureaus and industry leaders representing American 
Bankers Association, American Association of Small 
Loan Companies, American Automobile Association, 
American Finance Conference, American Industrial 
Bankers Association, Bankers Commercial Corpora- 
tion, Beneficial Management Corporation, Commer- 
cial Credit Company, General Motors Acceptance 
Corporation, Morris Plan Bank of Commerce, Nation- 
al Automobile Dealers Association, Pacific Finance 
Corporation, Public National Bank and Trust Con- 
pany, TCA Company, Universal C. I. T. Credit Cor- 
poration. 





371. INDIANAPOLIS CITY COVERAGE. The Indianapolis 
City Council in drafting the 1947 budget for city 
maintenance voted to strike out a $27,438 item or 
premiums for fire and boiler insurance. 





372. URGE NEW BOSTON FIRE CODE. The finance con- 
mission of the city of Boston has recommended a 
strictly modern fire prevention code, administered 
under the direction of a trained personnel and 
vigorously enforced by legal prosecution. Thirteen 
criticisms of the present fire prevention program 
were listed by the commission, including too few 
inspections of buildings, no training of firemen in 
regular building inspection, lack of enthusiasm for 
fire prevention work in some quarters of the fire 
department, and operation of the department "with- 
out a fire prevention code." Adjustment of con- 
flicts between the building and fire departments 
in the field of fire safety, was also called for by 
the commission, which cited conflicting rules on 
refuse chutes, incinerators, abandoned and dilapi- 
dated buildings and such common causes of fires as 
defective smoke pipes. 
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mendations 362. 
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31; All-Industry Committee meetings 36, 
101, 157; hemispheric conference 56, 99, 
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38, 88, 133, 185, 330; mutual agents 
meetings 65, 238; Wisconsin mutual 
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ence 96; Loss Managers 114; mutual 
casualty meeting 130; Zone 1 Commis- 
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trafic scholarships 41; safety directory 
42; Toronto insurance coverage 44; fed- 
eral office to aid insurance 59; Saskatch- 
ewan auto fund 71, 92; social security 
hearings 84; Hartford city insurance 85; 
insurance education survey 98; Birming- 
ham insurance 106; Knoxville insurance 
coverage 45, 125; housing and fire safety 
134; French nationalization 138; termi- 
nate Cuban afhliation 154; Chamber 
radio program 156; traffic safety con- 
test 171; fire waste contest 174; New Or- 
leans insurance probe 181; Illinois re- 
sponsibility law 187; circus safety stand- 
ards 190; turkey losses heavier 193; 
Insurance Institute examinations 211; 
Philippine coverage 216; Canton man- 
ager 218; grain elevator safety controls 
220; arson movie ban 231; extend com- 
pensation coverage 235; classification 
agreement 237; Argentine decree 240; 
N. Y. responsibility law 304; Federal 
reorganization 309, 361; rural district 
loans 323; Police trafic check 312; Sas- 
katchewan Insurance Office 341; WDC 
claims deadline 343; progress report 
344; Canadian war risk 345; turkey all- 
risk 365; N. Y. Compensation Board 
report 369; Business Bureau acts 370; 
Indianapolis coverage 371; Boston fire 
code 372. 


ORGANIZATIONS—NAIA 19, 148; In- 


surance Executives Assn. 121; Traffic 
safety conference committee 43; Na- 
tional Assn. of Independent Adjusters 
95, 246; A.M.A. on medical care plans 
69; National Bureau of C. & S. Under- 
writers 73, 198; Ontario Insurance 
Agents Assn. 75, 164; Ohio Mutual Fed- 
eration officers 83; Hall heads traffic 
committee 89; All-Industry Committee 
meetings 36, 101, 157; Texas Industrial 
Board, 102; Protection Committee dis- 
solved 112; N.F.P.A. 116, 245; Ameri- 
can Bar Assn. 132; Independent Insur- 
ers 144, 290; Missouri agents retain 
Scheufler 158; California plan 167; Blue 
Cross enrollments 176; medical organ- 
ization chartered 177; War Assets Agen- 
cy 182; Assn. of C. & S. Executives 
186; National Assn. of Mutual Casualty 
Companies 189; Pacific Board reorgan- 
ization 215; IMUA 223; Insurance So- 
ciety of N. Y. 224; Wisconsin medical 
plan 228; National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters 230, 265; South-Eastern Un- 
derwriters Assn 234; Mutual Fire In- 
surance Assn. of N. E. 250; Virginia 
Assn. of Mutual Insurance Cos. 253; 
Special Libraries Assn. 254; American 
Management Assn. 255; Texas Tax 
Equality League 259; U. S. Chamber 
269, 313, 333; National Assn. of Insur- 
ance Women 279; Risk Research Insti- 
tute 261, 303; National Assn. Insurance 
Brokers 284; W. C. Conference Com- 
mittee 297; Blue Cross gains Wisconsin 
approval 305; National Council of State 
Self-Insurers Associations 325; N. Y. 
Fire Insurance Exchange 337; American 
Institute of Property & Liability Under- 
writers 346; mutual agents (state and 
national) 136, 140, 241, 266, 359; Mu- 
tual Casualty Ins. Rating Bureau 364; 
American Mutual Alliance 367. 


RATES—Arkansas 4; Texas 6; Michigan 


11; Rhode Island 18; District of Colum- 
bia 20, 111, 285; Va. 70, 217; furrier 
customers’ policy 74; Washington 80; 
burglary manual changes 81; Maryland 
rating bureau 86, 200; personal liabil- 
ity revisions 90; auto 103, 105, 236; 
medical payments extension 180; model 
bills 239; wage limitation rule 256; in- 
stallment plan filings 318; glass 338; 
theft 351. 


STATISTICAL—1945 fire record 17; 


Canadian fire 28, 60, 118, 227, 273, 
315, 354; U. S. fire losses by months 
68, 104, 175, 209, 257, 310, 350; rail- 
road fire losses 78; traffic deaths by 
months 13, 128, 170, 276, 321, 368; 
1945 fire premiums 145; large loss fires 
149; Canadian auto losses 153; casualty 
pemriums 168; 1945 compensation ex- 
perience 317; 1945 fidelity and surety 
experience 320; 1945 countrywide auto 
experience 324; A. & H. premiums 347. 


TAXES—Premium tax 35, 37, 39, 196, 
204, 242, 299; Canadian taxes 48, 300; 
retaliatory tax law fought 87; interest 
on overcharged taxes 142; Texas Tax 
Equality League 259; brokers’ occupa- 
tional tax 262, 294. 
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ACCIDENT 
FACTS 
OF 1945 


ACH one of the thousands of 

accidental deaths or injuries re- 
corded each year in the United States 
is regarded as more than simply a 
regrettable occurrence by those whose 
work is the promotion of safety. Each 
is considered one fragment of a mos- 
aic that, when all of its many pieces 
skilfully have been fitted together, 
tekes shape as the pattern for preven- 
tion of such accidents in the future. 


For months now the statisticians 
and the analysts and the investigators 
in the field of safety painstakingly 
have been putting together the picture 
of the accidents which occurred in 
this country in 1945. The result of 
their efforts has just been made avail- 
able by the National Safety Council, 
in the 1946 edition of the annual 
publication titled “Accident Facts”. 
It is a volume which makes sobering 
reading for all those who have come 
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@ Source: Reports from State Health Departments 
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to take America’s annual accident toll 
pretty much for granted. 


Approximately 96,000 people lost 
their lives in accidents in the United 
States in 1945. Motor vehicles killed 
28,600 of them. About 33,500 died in 
home accidents. Occupational acci- 
dents killed about 16,000 more. Pub- 
lic accidents not involving motor ve- 
hicles were responsible for 15,500 
deaths. There were 7,000 fatalities 
among military personnel in the 
United States. 


Statistically the total of 96,000 
deaths was 1% higher than the rec- 
ord for 1944, but was neither high 
nor low compared with other recent 
years. The highest total of accidental 
deaths yet recorded was the 110,052 
registered in 1936. Lowest in recent 
years was the 89,000 figure of 1932. 
Adjusted for differences in popula- 


ACCIDENTAL DEATH RATES, BY STATES, 1945 
DEATHS PER 100,000 POPULATION 


OVER 80 


68-80 
i223 17 STATES 14 STATES 


4 Estimate, based on incomplete information 
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@ Source: National Satety Council estimates 
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tion the 1945 figure represents 72.7 
accidental deaths per 100,000 people. 
iy comparison the accidental death 
rate in 1901 was 88.2 per 100,000 


population. 


The two principal trends noted 
over the years have been the increase 
in motor vehicle fatalities, and the 
decrease in other types. Accidents 
rank fourth as the cause of death in 
this country, behind heart disease, 
cancer and cerebral hemorrhage. 
Among males they rank third, being 
topped only by heart disease and can- 
cer. Among females they rank fifth, 
being exceeded by heart disease, can- 
cer, cerebral hemorrhage and neph- 
ritis. 

By type of accident motor vehicles 
ranked first in 1945. Falls were a 
close contender, burns were third, 
drownings fourth. Railroad accidents, 
firearms, poisonings, and gas asphyx- 
iations were important causes of ac- 
cidental death last year. These eight 
types of accidents accounted for 85% 
of all accidental deaths. 


By age groups those above sixty- 
five years of age, as usual, had the 
highest accidental death rate—291.8 
per 100,000. Those 45-64 had a 71.0 
rate, those 25-44 a rate of 49.9, those 
15-24 a rate of 64.0, those 5-14 a rate 
of 30.5, and those under five years of 
age a rate of 58.9 The under five and 
the 15-24 groups showed decreases 
from 1944, the 5-14 group was the 
same as in 1944, and the three older 
groups showed slight increases over 
their 1944 records. 


Geographically the North Atlantic 
atea had the lowest accidental death 
rate per 100,000 population in 1945, 
with a mark of 65. The South Atlan- 
tic rate was 67, the North Central 70, 
the South Central 70, the Pacific 92, 
end the Mountain area 102. Rhode 
Island’s mark of 51.2 was ‘lowest 
among the states; Nevada was high- 
est with 158.9. 
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TRAFFIC ACCIDENT FATALITIES, 1945 
TOTAL DEATHS 
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DEATH AND MILEAGE TRENDS, 1930-1945 
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& Deaths per 100,000,000 miles 


There was no change in the 16,000 
total of occupational deaths due to ac- 
cident between 1944 and 1945. In 
addition there were about 2,000,000 
occupational injuries causing at least 
one day’s lost time, including 80,000 
permanent impairments. The Nation- 
al Safety Council estimates their cost, 
direct and indirect, at about $2,300,- 
GOQO,000. 


By industrial groups that made up 
of mining, quarrying, oil and gas well 
operation had the highest death rate 
per 100,000 workers—187. Construc- 
tion was next with a 126 rate. The 
transportation rate was 68; agricul- 
tural 53; public utilities 44; service 
20; manufacturing 19; and trade 10. 
Agriculture had the highest number 
of occupational deaths — 4,500 — in 
part because of the large number of 
workers involved. More workers 


were killed away from, the job than 

on the job—29,000 against 16,000. 
The 

abling 


accident frequency rate—dis- 
injuries per million man-hours 
—~-was 13.63 for all industries. As 
can be noted from the accompanying 
chart lumbering had the highest rate 
ot 64.65, and communications the 
lowest among those listed of 2.97. 


The accident severity rate — days 
lost per thousand man-hours — was 
1.16 for all industries. 


Coal mining had the highest rate of 
11.94, and communications the lowest 
among those listed of .08. In general 
there has been a steady decrease in 
both frequency and severity rates in 
recent years. 








All charts furnished by National Safety Council. 





According to statistics assembled 
from a number of state labor depart- 
ments the leading source of industrial 
fatal or permanent total disabilities 
is vehicles, which are responsible for 
23% of such accidents. Falling ob- 
jects come next, followed in order 
of importance by falls; electricity, 
explosions, heat, etc.; machinery; 
and handling objects. Machinery is 
the principal cause of permanent par- 
tial disabilities, being responsible for 
25% of such injuries. Handling ob- 
jects is the next most important, fol- 
lowed by falls, vehicles, falling ob- 
jects, and hand tools. Handling ob- 
jects is the chief cause of temporary 
total disabilities, with responsibility 
for 25%. Following in the order of 
their importance are falls, falling ob- 
jects, machinery, vehicles, and hand 
tools. 


HE accidental death problem 

which is responsible for the most 
concern among safety workers is 
probably that of motor vehicle fatal- 
ities. The 1945 motor vehicle death 
toll was 28,600. This was an 18% 
increase over the 1944 total, and the 
highest mark since the all-time rec- 
ord of 39,969 in 1941. It was 
lower, however, than in any of the 
years between 1929 and 1941, with 
tke single exception of 1932. But 
mere numbers of deaths are not of 
decisive significance; many factors 
enter into the picture, one of the 
most important of which is the num- 
ber of miles of automobile travel 
in any year. The 1945 motor vehi- 
cle accidental death rate per hundred 
million vehicle miles is given by the 
National Safety Council as 11.5, as 
against 11.3 in 1944, 11.4 in 1943, 
10.6 in 1942, and 12.0 in 1941. In 
1934 the rate was 17.4, and in 1925 
it was 19.0. 


The National Safety Council di- 
vides the statistics for recent years 
into four periods. From 1930 
through 1937 there was an increase 
in both deaths and mileage. In 1938- 
1939 there was a rapid decrease in 
deaths, while mileage increased. In 
1940-1941 there was a sharp in- 
crease in both deaths and mileage. 
In 1942-1945 there was a propor- 
tionate decrease in deaths and mile- 
age during the war. 


Exhaustive analyses of motor ve- 
hicle accidents are made by the Na- 
tional Safety Council, with the 
cooperation of state and local offi- 
cials. These indicate that nearly two- 
fifths of the 1945 motor vehicle ac- 








cident deaths were those of pedes- 
trians, with a much higher percentage 
of pedestrian deaths in cities than in 
rural areas. Collisions between motor 
vehicles were responsible for about 
one-quarter of the deaths. There 
were 1,740 deaths attributed to col- 
lisions with railroad trains, and 800 
to collisions with fixed objects. 


One out of six drivers involved 
in fatal accidents had been drinking, 
according to reports of state traffic 
authorities. A driver or pedestrian 
who had been drinking was involved 
in one of each four fatal motor ve- 
hicle accidents. Three out of five dri- 
vers involved in fatal accidents were 
violating traffic laws. Nearly one- 
fourth of all drivers involved in fatal 
accidents were violating speed regu- 
lations. Driving on the wrong side of 
the road or improper passing were 


responsible for 11% of fatal acci- 
dents. 


In its analysis of the severity of 
1945 motor vehicle accidents the Na- 
tional Safety Council found 25,400 
fatal accidents in which one or more 
were killed, 28,600 injured, and 32,- 
000 drivers involved. There were 
660,000 non-fatal injury accidents, 
involving 1,000,000 drivers, in which 
1,000,000 persons were injured. 


There were 1,200,000 accidents in 
which there was more than $25 of 
property damage but no one was in- 
jured, and 3,600,000 accidents in 
which there was less than $25 prop- 
erty damage and in which no one was 
injured. Thése property damage ac- 


cidents of both types involved a total 
of 8,500,000 drivers. 


OT as spectacular as industrial 


QUARRY 
and motor vehicle accidents, but SERVICE 16.11 (93) 1.33 9M rereoveum 
accounting for more deaths each year, SHEET METAL 16.57 (69) , 1.42 paver cru 
are accidents in the home. In 1945 a AIR TRANSPORT 1698 (94) 1.442 rainoan cauir 
total of 33,900 individuals died In WOW-FERROUS METALS & PROD. 1700 (56) 150 TRANSIT 
home accidents. All types of home CLAY PRODUCTS 19.34 (95) SERVICE 
accidents except mechanical suffoca- ©@ Figures in parentheses show 
, : : CONSTRUCTION 19.84 (101) AIR TRANSPORT 
tions and miscellaneous mishaps in- ianaa a ne a re oe nee omy ce 
creased in 1945 over 1944, when the 
total of such deaths was 32,000. ween ar @ Source: Reports of industrial —_— RE ETL, 
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sonings were third. The class show- 
ing the largest increase in 1945 was 
deaths from firearms, which went up 


from 1,100 to 1,300. 


Special studies made of farm acci- 
dents indicate that, with allowance 
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tor certain duplications, 6,500 were 
killed last year in home accidents, 
4,900 by motor vehicles, 4,500 in oc- 
cupational mishaps, and 1,000 in pub- 
lic accidents other than motor vehicle. 


Special studies of transportation 
accidents, apart from those involving 
motor vehicles, show a total of 3,350 
deaths in 1945. Railroad deaths led 
the list with 1,950; street cars were 
responsible for 480; 450 died in water 
transportation accidents; and 300 in 
air accidents. Of these only eighty- 
eight were connected with scheduled 
domestic air line operations. Other 
road accidents were responsible for 
170 deaths. 


FREQUENCY 
DISABLING INJURIES 
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CEMENT 799 

MAISC. MANUFACTURING 8.20 
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AUTOMOBILE 10.29 


RUBBER 11.69 
TEXTILE 12.03 
PRINTING & PUB. 12.49 


ELECTRIC UTILITIES 13.44 
LEATHER 13.55 

* ALL INDUSTRIES 13.63 
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About 13% of all accidental deaths 
in 1945 were due to non-transporta- 
tion accidents in public places, accord- 
ing to the National Safety Council. 
‘The largest single group was drown- 
ings, with 4,400 deaths, of which 
1,760 were children under fifteen 
years of age. Falls were responsi- 
ble for 3,600 fatalities, two-thirds of 
them among persons more than sixty- 
five years of age. About a third of 
all accidents involving firearms are 
considered to have occurred in public 
places; there were 850 deaths of this 
type, of which many were hunting ac- 
cidents. Burns constituted the fourth 
largest class of public fatalities, with 
730 deaths. 
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The Changing. Pattern 





in the Crime of Arson 





By Richard (. Steinmetz 





NTIL a very few years ago the 

arson investigator who went 
out on a suspicious fire could be rea- 
sonably sure of what he would find in 
his net when he broke the case—a 
business man or a farmer in finan- 
cial difficulties, who had done a not 
too expert job of burning his own 
property in the hope of being paid its 
value quickly in cash by his fire in- 
surance company. 


Nowadays the investigator is more 
likely to find as the arsonist a sullen 
young man who had not even known 
whether the property destroyed was 
insured, who had touched off a string 
of barns and straw-stacks and chick- 
en-houses previously without having 
heen caught, and whose inspiration 
ior setting the larger fire which final- 
ly tripped him up had been nothing 
more than some dark mental or emo- 
tional quirk in his warped personality. 


For signs abound that the pattern 
«{ arson in the United States is 
changing. The familiar arsonist for 
profit has gone into eclipse, at least 
temporarily, during a period when 
property is more valuable than cash; 
his place has been taken by the men- 
tally or emotionally afflicted individ- 
ual popularly known as the “fire- 
bug” or “pyromaniac’’. And unless 
insurance thinking on the subject of 
arson changes with this changing pat- 
tern it seems quite likely that the 
arson losses of the future in this 
country—when the arsonist for prof- 
it is brought back by a decline in 
business activity—will be greater 
than the arson losses experienced in 
the past. 


Arson is a form of crime which 
probably is as old as the institution of 
private property, and fire insurance 


companies long have been engaged in 
a more or less vigorous fight against 
it. Traditionally the strongest con- 
ceutration of effort has been against 
the policyholder who burns his own 
property, for the simple reason that 
when such burning can be proved the 
fire insurance company has no liabil- 
ity for payment of the loss. Often 
there has been no excess of enthusi- 
asm among fire insurance companies 
for the necessarily expensive investi- 
gation of fires in which the policy- 
holder obviously was in the clear, 
since even though investigation might 
turn up arson by an outsider it still 
was necessary to pay the loss of the 
uinocent policyholder. 


This attitude always has seemed 
shortsighted to many, inasmuch as 
the apprehension of any arsonist is 
likely to save the cost of future fires. 
Farmers’ mutual fire insurance com- 
panies, for example, even though few 
are equipped to carry’ out investiga- 
tions of their own, have been rather 
conscientious in pointing out to law 
enforcement authorities suspicious cir- 
cumstances surrounding rural fires. 
In the past arsonists whose motives 
were other than the defrauding of 
insurance companies have seemed 
more common in rural than in urban 
areas, and the fact that officers and 
directors of farmers’ mutual fire in- 
surance companies usually are them- 
sclves property owners in the local 
area has sharpened their interest in 
running down arsonists before they 
can set the typical string of fires in 

single neighborhood. 





Richard C. Steinmetz is chief special inves- 
tigator of the Mill Mutual Fire Prevention 
Bureau, Chicago. 











Many insurance men always have 
held the rather vague notion that 
most arson fires are due to “moral 
hazard” in the policyholder, and that 
the percentage of fires set by “fire- 
tugs” and “pyromaniacs” does not 
constitute too important a part of the 
arson picture. However true this may 
have been at some time in the past, 
few active arson investigators would 
confirm the notion today. Investiga- 
tors may have only their first-hand 
unpressions, and some _ inferences 
drawn from the incomplete statistics 
available, to back up the opinion that 
the pattern of arson in the United 
States is changing, but there is little 
doubt that most of them are con- 
vinced that this is true. 


Arson statistics never have been 
very satisfactory, since this is a se- 
cret and individual crime which is one 
of the most difficult to detect. The 
best available are the figures on ar- 
rests for arson, which the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation collects from 
state and local authorities. A num- 
ber of tables taken from such reports 
are included in these pages. In study- 
ing them, however, several things 
must be remembered. One arrest for 
arson does not mean one fire set; the 
typical arsonist who sets fires for rea- 
sons other than the defrauding of an 
insurance company has set a series of 
fires before he is arrested. And even 
then he may not get into the statistics, 
since if he is a juvenile he may not be 
fingerprinted. 


The F. B. I. figures show 614 ar- 
rests for arson in 1945 in the areas 
cf the United States from which re- 
ports are received, as against 821 in 
1936. In 1944 there were 583, in 
1943 there were 622, in 1942 there 








were 645, and in 1941 there were 910. 
It is significant that the figures show 
a steady increase in the percentage 
of those under twenty-five years of 
age arrested for arson—from 26.8% 
ot total arson arrests in 1936 to 
41.4% in 1945—even though a great 
many individuals of this age were ab- 
sent in the armed services during the 
latter half of that period. Arson to 
defraud insurance companies never 
has been a crime of youth; that al- 
vays has been the prerogative of the 
niore mature age groups. The aver- 
age person under twenty-five years 
of age simply does not own any con- 
siderable amount of insured property 
which he can “sell to the insurance 
company” by having a fire. 


One of the conclusions which any- 
one experienced in arson matters is 
bound to draw from the statistics 
quoted, and from the other tables 
printed as part of this article, is that 
an increasing percentage of fires is 
being set by those whose motive is 
cther than profit. 


HO is the arsonist, and why 
does he set fires? 


Many attempts have been made to 
classify arson and arsonists, and some 
very finely detailed subdivisions have 
been made. For ordinary purposes 
probably the clearest and most useful 
is classification by general motive. 
This gives five broad groups: 

1. Arson for direct economic gain, in 
which a policyholder burns his own 
property in an attempt to defraud 
his fire insurance carrier. 

2. Arson for economic gain in which 
the policyholder is an innocent 
party, but in which the perpetrator 
gains directly or indirectly. 

3. Arson for personal satisfaction, for 
the attainment of a goal, or in fur- 
therance of a cause. 


4. Arson to conceal some other crim- 
inal act. 
5. Arson by the mentally or emotion- 


ally afflicted. 
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Every insurance man is more or 
less familiar with the arsonist for 
profit. If such an arsonist destroys 
his own property in order to get its 
cash value from a fire insurance com- 
pany some of his reasons may be: 
quick liquidation of a business enter- 
prise; settlement of an estate; ab- 
sence of a ready market for stock ; ob- 
solescent merchandise or mi achinery ; 
failure to receive expected orders; 
termination of a seasonal business; 
desire to avert failure; urgent need 
for ready cash; sale of land without 
buildings desired ; inability of manu- 
facturer to fulfill certain contracts; 
desire to terminate a partnership; 
business quarters outgrown; desire 
to move from a certain locality; as- 
sured has been able to obtain too 
much fire insurance coverage; build- 
ing has been condemned ; and scarcity 
of raw materials. In rural areas there 
are equivalents for most of these rea- 
sons, with which officers and directors 
of farmers’ mutual fire insurance 
companies are only too familiar. 


In almost every set fire of this type 
there is the familiar “moral hazard” 
background of financial or business 
troubles. Usually the owner has a 
carefully prepared alibi covering the 
time of the fire. Often there is an 
elaborate device for starting the fire; 
and usually there is such great anxi- 
ety to do a complete job that the fire 
starts in three or four places at once, 
and has plenty of flammable materials 
so distributed as to help the fire along. 


Fires set for economic gain, but in 
which the owner of the property is 
an innocent party, are not as common 
as fires set by the owner to defraud 
an insurance carrier. Persons who 
might set such fires include: fire in- 
surance adjusters; fire insurance 
agents; building contractors anxious 
to secure contracts to rebuild or 
wreck the building ; competitors seek- 
ing to stifle competition ; individuals 
trying to secure employment as 
watchmen, firemen, or policemen ; and 
individuals seeking to secure con- 
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tracts to handle salvage or to purchase 
salvaged material. 


Fires started for some personal sat- 
isfaction, for the attainment of a goal, 
or in furtherance of a cause may be 
set in connection with riots, strikes, 
or efforts at sabotage. Intimidation 
may be the motive. Revenge, spite, 
jealousy, or feuds may be responsible. 


Resort to arson in an attempt to 
conceal other crimes may be for the 
purpose of obliterating evidence, to 
cover up a stock shortage, to destroy 
records, or to conceal murder, bur- 
glary or larceny. It may be to divert 
attention while the premises or other 
premises are being looted. It may be 
to permit a break from a jail, hospital, 
or other institution. 


In general it may be said that there 
is recognizable motive when fires are 
set by any of these types of arsonists. 
Arson for economic gain, especially 
that designed to defraud an insurance 
company, fluctuates with the business 
cycle; when business is good it de- 
clines, when business is bad it in- 
creases. There is not too great vari- 
ation from year to year in the per- 
centage of fires set to cover other 
crimes nor in those set for personal 
satisfaction or to further a cause, 
although the latter logically may be 
expected to occur somewhat more 
frequently in times of tension or 


crisis. 
ee 38 ®@ 


HIE type of arson which is of 

particular interest at this time 
is that committed by the mentally or 
emotionally afflicted, both because it 
is coming to bulk so much larger in 
the general arson picture, and because 
tnere is a great deal of misunder- 
standing among insurance men con- 
cerning this type of arson. Not 
enough study -has been given such 
arson. It is only now, for instance, 
that Dr. Nolan D. Lewis, Columbia 
(University psychiatrist, is undertak- 
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ing a thorough scientific study of the 
mentally afflicted type of fire setter. 
It is a study which doubtless would 
have saved fire insurance companies a 
great deal of money had it been 
made long ago. 


Many attempts have been made to 
explain why what is called “arson by 
the mentally afflicted” is on the in- 
crease. Probably as good a clue as 
zeny is to be found in the fact that 
Selective Service is reported to have 
rejected 701,700 men for mental dis- 
case, and 582,100 for mental defici- 
ency during the war years. Even 
taking into account that the standards 
ot the armed services may have been 
severe, that many of these individuals 
may be in institutions, and that this 
nay not have been a fair cross-sec- 
tion of the population, it must give 
any thoughtful person pause to real- 
:ze how many there are in our society 
who lack mental stability. And these 
figures, apparently, do not take into 
consideration the huge additional 
number of individuals who are psy- 
cho-neurotics. 


It is not intended here to place any 
stigma upon these unfortunates, nor 
to infer that any large percentage of 
them are arsonists or potential arson- 
ists. But it must be pointed out that 
there is a great deal of arson by the 
so-called “mentally afflicted”, and it 
is from the classes described that such 
arsonists come. The significant point 
is that there apparently are so many 
more of these people than is common- 
ly realized. Such arsonists set fires 
without what might be called external 
motives; the motives which cause 
them to set fires lie within themselves. 
Their very lack of logical motive 
makes it very difficult for the arson 
investigator to uncover them, what- 
ever advantage there may be in the 
facility with which they may confess 
when confronted with their deeds. 


The mentally or emotionally afflic- 
ted person who sets fires often is re- 
ferred to as a “pyromaniac” or, less 
elegantly, as a “firebug”. The aver- 
age person thinks of such an individ- 
ual as being “crazy” or “insane’’, as 
being not responsible. The feeling 
is that the only problem in connection 
with the so-called “pyromaniac” is to 
catch him, and to lock him up in an 
institution until he is cured. 


Unfortunately it is not quite that 
simple. 


In the first place what is called 
“pyromania”’ is not a particular type 
of mental disease. It is an objective 
symptom or manifestation of a men- 
tal disease or emotional disorder, a 
compulsion to set fires. Mentally or 
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Percentage of persons under 25 years of age reported by law en- 
forcement agencies in the United States and its possessions to the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, arrested for arson; robbery; bur- 
glary—breaking or entering; larceny—theft; and auto theft. 1937- 
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emotionally afflicted individuals who 
have this compulsion to set fires may 
have quite dissimilar types of mental 
or emotional afflictions. Their cases 
cannot be treated alike; there is no 
standard method of dealing with the 
objective symptom or manifestation 
known as “pyromania”. 


In the second place the typical “py- 
romaniac”’ is not always, or even usu- 
ally, “crazy” or “insane”. Legally 
and medically he is often just as sane 
as the “normal” person, and there is 
then often no way of locking him up 
in an institution unless he is convicted 
of arson and sent to some sort of 
prison as punishment for his crime. 


Psychiatry recognizes many types 
of mental and emotional disorders, all 
of which interest the student of ar- 
son, but even among psychiatrists 
there is disagreement. For purposes 
of general discussion of the relation- 
ships between such afflictions and ar- 
son a rough and unscientific division 
of types of afflictions should suffice. 
Such a division might take cognizance 
of the individuals known as psychot- 
ics, of mentally deficient or feeble- 
minded individuals, and of psycho- 
neurotic individuals. 


The psychotic individual is the 
type of which the average person is 
thinking when he thinks of the insane. 
Psychotics may be of the manic-de- 
pressive type, in which periods of 
intense activity may alternate with 
periods of extreme depression. They 
may be of the paranoic type, in which 
there are delusions of persecution or 
of self-importance. They may be of 
the schizophrenic, or split-personality, 
type. One readily can understand 
that psychotic individuals of various 
types may set fires if given the op- 
portunity, as in the manic phase of 
a manic-depressive psychosis where 
violent action is the rule, or as in the 
case of the paranoic who feels that 
his employer is persecuting him in 
discharging him for inefficiency. 


A very different picture is pre- 
sented by the mentally deficient, 
whose minds simply are constitution- 
ally inferior. These are the idiots 
whose minds never develop beyond 
the stage of infancy, the imbeciles 
whose mental development is that of 
a small child, and the morons whose 
minds are equivalent to the mind of 
a child of under about twelve years 
They may set fires for a 
number of reasons—because they do 
not understand the relation between 
cause and effect in throwing a lighted 
match into a pile of straw, because 
they take a childish delight in watch- 
ing the fire engines arrive. 


of age. 


A still different picture is presented 
by the psycho-neurotic, and it is the 
opinion of the writer that those in 
this group are the individuals who 
present much of the problem in con- 
trol of arson by the mentally or emo- 
tionally afflicted. Legally and medi- 
cally there may be nothing wrong 
with the psycho-neurotic’s mentality. 
He is just as “sane” as anyone else. 
His trouble is emotional. But be- 
cause he is not easily recognized, and 
is just as free to come and go as the 
rest of us, he has greater opportunity 
te set fires than the psychotic and the 
feeble-minded. 

One of the early students of psy- 
cho-neuroses was Dr. Sigmund 
Freud. He contended that the sex- 
ual instinct is the principal force in 
the motivation of human conduct, 
and that when this cannot find the 
normal outlet another outlet is found. 
Apparently the psycho-neurotic fire- 
setter finds this outlet in the setting 
of fires, a supposition which is bul- 
warked by the fact that many such 
individuals experience sexual satis- 
faction in setting a fire or in watching 
a blaze. Other researchers have de- 
veloped different theories, but seem 
largely in agreement that when de- 
sires are thwarted in one direction 
they seek an outlet in another. Ap- 
parently when the outlet chosen is 
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Percentages of arrested persons with previous fingerprint records. 
Reported by law enforcement agencies in the United States and its 
possessions to the Federal Bureau of Investigation. Arrested for 
arson; robbery; burglary—breaking or entering; larceny—theft; 
and auto theft. 1937-1945, inclusive. 
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the setting of fires the psycho-neu- 
rotic “pyromaniac”’ is the result. 
From the foregoing it can be seen 
that a great many types of mentally 
or emotionally afflicted individuals 
can be labelled “pyromaniacs”, and 
that there may not be too much sim- 
ilarity between their afflictions. 


N preparing not long ago to ad- 

dress the International Associa- 
tion of Fire Chiefs the writer made 
a rather extensive survey of the opin- 
ions of fire and police officials as to 
what could be done to control arson. 
The suggestions received were passed 
on to the International Association 
of Fire Chiefs, and may be of some 
interest to fire insurance adjusters 
and to the loss men _ representing 
farmers’ mutual and other fire in- 
surance companies. Opinions included 
the following: 

“There should be more publicity on 
arrests and convictions of arsonists.” 


“Closer attention should be paid by 
firemen to what they find when they 
reach the fire.” 


“There is not enough attention paid 
to determining the real causes of 
fires; it is mostly just guesswork.” 


“There should be more rigid in- 
vestigation of the causes of all fires.” 


“There should be closer coopera- 
tion between fire insurance companies 
and fire departments, in making avail- 
able to each other information on 
physical and moral hazards uncovered 
in inspections.” 

“Firemen should have more in- 
struction in how to handle evidence.” 

“More and better investigators are 
needed.” 

“There should be increased alert- 
ness for the presence of large inven- 
tories of unsalable goods.” 


“State fire marshals always should 
be advised when arson is suspected.” 


“There should be greater use of 
established crime laboratories in ar- 
son cases.” 


“There should be more coopera- 
tion between fire insurance adjusters 
and fire department officials, so that 
claims are not settled while an inves- 
tigation is in progress.” 


Some of these suggestions for deal- 
ing with arson doubtless are of in- 
terest to insurance men. Possibly 
others are not. What should inter- 
est everyone in the insurance business 
at this time is the extent to which 
fires are being set by individuals 
whose motive is not the defrauding 
of the fire insurance companies, but 
arises out of their mental or emo- 
tional afflictions. As far as the fire 
iisurance companies are concerned 
action seems called for to discourage 
such fire-setting. As far as fire in- 
surance adjusters and agents and rep- 
resentatives of farmers’ mutual fire 
insurance companies are concerned 
what seems to be called for is an in- 
creased effort to note suspicious cir- 
cumstances surrounding the fires with 
which they come into contact. 


As was noted earlier all insurance 
inen are more or less familiar with 
the signs surrounding a “moral haz- 
ard” fire, in which the owner has 
burned his own property in an effort 
to get cash from his fire insurance 
carrier. There are many reliable 
signs, too, which indicate that a fire 
has been set by a “pyromaniac’’, and 
insurance men should make them- 
selves just as familiar with these 
suspicious circumstances as they are 
with the hallmarks of moral hazard. 


A string of fires in a limited terri- 
tory over a short period of time— 
especially in rural or small town areas 
-—often is an indication that a “pyro- 
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fires should be suspected—fires that 
logically should not have started 
through spontaneous combustion, or 
through the operation of machinery. 
The “pyromaniac” usually sets his 
fires at night. He is interested in the 
achievement of setting a fire, not in 
inaking certain that the property is 
entirely destroyed; therefore he sel- 
com sets up an elaborate “plant”, but 
usually sets the fire by some simple 
method in one place only. He op- 
erates alone in most cases. For psy- 
chological reasons he usually wants 
the satisfaction of setting the fire 
himself, so ordinarily he does not 
have an elaborate alibi. He gener- 
ally returns to the scene of the fire, 
citen helps to fight it, may turn in 
the alarm. He is excited and overly 
interested in the fire; in rural fires 
he may express too much sympathy 
over the burning of animals. 


There are no physical characteris- 
tics by which the “pyromaniac” may 
be singled out. Sometimes he is the 
“village idiot’, who is considered 
harmless. He may be a “peeping 
tom”, or an annoyer of small girls. 
Often he carries large quantities of 
matches about with him, although he 
may be a non-smoker. 


Insurance men, of course, should 
confine their activities in connection 
with arson to attempting to recognize 
suspicious losses, and to reporting 
them to the proper authorities and to 
the fire insurance companies they rep- 
resent. Many difficult situations have 
arisen because insurance men have 
attempted to act as arson investigat- 
ors. The investigation of arson is 
a job for the authorities, and can best 
be conducted by experts. 


In the light of this exposition of 
the part which the mentally and emo- 
tionally afflicted can be considered as 
playing in today’s arson it is to be 
hoped that those fire insurance com- 
panies which have not seen fit to au- 
thorize investigation of such cases 
in the past soon will come to the real- 
ization that their policy has been a 
shortsighted one. The fires set by 
the “pyromaniac” are just as expen- 
sive in the long run as any others, 
and the sooner he is suppressed the 
better. If he is a psycho-neurotic 
arsonist there is the definite possi- 
bility that he chooses arson as an out- 
let because he feels it to be the easiest 
crime to get away with. If it were 
known that all cases of suspected ar- 
son would be thoroughly investigated, 
and all arsonists unmasked, the knowl- 
edge might very well prove a power- 
tul deterrent to individuals whose 
motives for burning exist only in the 


luaniac”’ is at work. “Out of season” dark corners of their minds. 
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ALIEN INSURANCE IN THE UNITED STATES 


NTIL a statistical study on the 

subject was published in these 
pages a decade ago, few persons not 
directly concerned realized the ex- 
tent to which alien and alien-con- 
trolled fire insurance and casualty in- 
surance companies operate in the 
United States. 


At that time attention was called to 
the fact that seventy such alien in- 
surance carriers—with home offices 
in cities as far apart as London, Paris, 
Madrid, Oslo, Trieste, Tokyo, Hong 
Kong, Auckland and Sydney—had es- 
tablished branch offices in the United 
States which were collecting more 
than $200,000,000 a year in insurance 
premiums, and which were remitting 
to these foreign home offices some 
$15,000,000 annually in profits. Such 
alien organizations controlled, in ad- 
dition, forty-seven American insur- 
ance corporations. These were col- 
lecting about $100,000,000 annually 
in insurance premiums, and were pay- 
ing to their stockholders about $7,- 
000,000 annually in dividends, the 
stockholders being the parent foreign 
insurance companies. 


In the interim there have been 
world-shaking changes. To permit 
a taking of stock on their effects upon 
alien insurance operations in the 
United States there is again published 
in these pages a simple statistical 
study on the subject. 


It reveals that some of the Japan- 
ese and Italian insurance companies 
are missing from the list, but that 
there are still sixty-five alien insur- 
ers operating in the United States, 
only five less than a decade ago. 
They collected more than $250,000,- 
QOO in insurance premiums during 
1945, and earmarked some $13,000,- 
000 of this for remittance to their 
foreign home offices. Such alien or- 
ganizations controlled, in addition, 
fifty-six American insurance corpor- 
ations, nine more than they con- 
trolled a decade ago. ‘These last 
year collected about $150,000,000 in 
insurance premiums, and had avail- 
able for dividends to their stockhold- 
ers about $8,000,000, the stockhold- 
ers being the parent foreign insur- 
ance companies. 


The principal difference was that, 
in 1945, a very large share of the 


funds that would have been remitted 
in other years to foreign home offices 
or foreign stockholders found itself 
in the coffers of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. 


This situation arises out of the 
agreement which the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation made in July, 
1941, to lend the British Govern- 
ment $425,000,000. As part of the 
collateral for this loan there was 
pledged the capital stock of forty 
American insurance corporations 
owned by British capitalists, the di- 
vidends from which were to apply 
on the loan. Assigned also to apply 
on the loan were the earnings of the 
United States branches of forty-one 
sritish insurance companies. Since 
most of the alien and alien-controlled 
insurance companies now operating 
in the United States are British this 
has meant that little in profits from 
such insurance operations has gone 
abroad in recent years. 


The JourNAL or American IN- 
SURANCE recently made some detailed 
inquiries of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation as to the status of 
the British loan and the payments 
which have been made upon it out 
of the earnings and dividends of 
British-owned and British-controlled 
insurance companies. 


Despite the agreement to lend 
Great Britain $425,000,000, only 
$390,000,000 actually had been dis- 
bursed by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation at the time the inquiries 
were made. Repayments on princi- 
pal had been $141,774,000; interest 
payments had been between $35,000,- 
000 and $40,000,000. Income from 
collateral has been about $168,750,- 
000; collections from disposal of col- 
lateral by the British have been $23,- 
800,000. At the time, the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation was 
holding $13,500,000 in reserve ac- 
counts to meet the next maturing in- 
stalment on the loan. Balance of the 
loan principal remaining is $248,225,- 
000. The loan is current and satis- 
factory, and no foreclosure has been 
contemplated. 


Receipts by the Reconstruction Fi- 


nance Corporation on the loan from 
insurance companies have been: 


Dividends from British-Owned Shares of 
U. S. Insurance Companies 
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Income from U. S. Branches of British 
Insurance Companies 
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The United States business of the 
alien and alien-controlled fire insur- 
ance and casualty insurance compan- 
ies held up remarkably well through- 
out the war years. The total of pre- 
miums showed a steady rise from 
$291,000,000 in 1939 to $399,000,000 
in 1942. The casualty companies did 
not show heavy increases during this 
period, and the fact that the premi- 
ums of the fire companies rose so 
rapidly doubtless was due to the fact 
that they write a considerable volume 
of ocean marine coverage. Rates 
were high and the ocean marine in- 
surance market was busy during the 
early war years. 


There was a sharp drop in total 
premiums in 1943 from the 1942 
peak, but most of this groun1 was 
gained back in 1944. The accom- 
panying summary chart indicates that 
the alien and alien-controlled carriers 
had the best year in history in 1945, 
in point of total United States pre- 
mium volume. They wrote $414,- 
681,804 in premiums as against $389,- 
060,218 in 1944, which represents a 
gain of 6.6%. 


The alien-controlled fire insurance 
companies had the best record, with 
a 7.9% gain in premium writings. 
The writings of the alien branch fire 
insurance companies were up 7.2%, 
those of the alien branch casualty in- 
surance companies up 7.1%, and 
those of the alien-controlled casualty 
insurance companies up 2.9%. 





_The business apparently was not 
as profitable as at times in the past, 
however. There was a decrease of 
22.1% in the funds earmarked by 
the alien branch fire insurance com- 
panies for remittance to their foreign 
home offices, and a decrease of 5.6% 
in the same account for the alien 
branch casualty insurance companies. 
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Alien-controlled fire insurance com- 
panies showed a decrease of 0.8% in 
dividends, but the alien-controlled 
casualty insurance companies showed 
a 43.6% increase in dividends. Their 
dividends were $4,400,000 as against 
$3,065,000 in 1944. This was not 
enough to turn the total of combined 
alien remittances and alien-controlled 
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dividends into an increase, however. 
This figure was $21,220,835 for 1945 
as against $22,261,369 for 1944—a 
decrease of 4.7%. As was previously 
noted most of this amount goes to 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpor- 
ation for application upon the loan 
which was granted to Great Britain 


in 1941. 





PREMIUMS WRITTEN 





No. 1944 No. 1945 
Alien Branch Fire Insurance Companies... ...6.05.0.660056 ccc eedie aaweees 54 $138,439,568 54 $148,430,108 
Alien Branch Casualty Insurance Companies. .........cccsceseecsesveese 11 101,639,964 11 108,863,329 | 
Alien Controlled Fire Insurance Comipanies........ 0.6. cccwcsccscecces 45 82,638,031 45 89,133,279 
Alien Controlled Casualty Insurance Companies.................0000% 11 66,342,655 11 68,255,088 
Total U. S. Premiums of Alien and Alien Controlled | 
Fire Insurance and Casualty Insurance Companies............... $389,060,218 $414,681,804 


REMITTANCES TO ALIEN HOME OFFICES 


No. 1944 No. 1945 
Atien Branch Fire Insurance Companies. «oc. c6.5.5..6060.6cccs seecevteeeen 54 $ 9,023,523 54 $ 7,032,391 
Alien Branch Casualty Insurance Companies. ........ 06 0.6csce0ccseeeee 11 6,290,848 11 5,938,789 


DIVIDENDS TO STOCKHOLDERS 


No. 1944 No. 1945 
Atien Controlled Fire Insurance Companies. .... ....666cécwccsccveeses 45 $ 3,881,998 45 $ 3,849,655 
Alien Controlled Casualty Insurance Companies..................000% 11 3,065,000 1] 4,400,000 
Total Remittances and Dividends of Alien and Alien Con- 
trolled Fire Insurance and Casualty Insurance Companies......... $ 22,261,369 $ 21,220,835 





1945 Business 
ALIEN BRANCH FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
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Cemee, PANG NIUE 056.0 56-5. science cco coe eebinviepadeninen SRD Sc ase ch scaees 350,035 685,199 40,453 
ees WG e. Ce I 6 iaiie co she ware ence Ke Sees aoe e eee SND caliiniacchs Suto ees 24,191 276,917 646 
eS a SS A ee eee eo | ee 2,072,551 3,312,375 332,794 
Commences Ueton Asay. Co... LAB ioccooki-0c.c cs cdacacderdaaeeee ee 8,287,387 8,613,336 1,042,354 
Ree rr OCS CG, Bias os. ce cs aicnce’e s wigs esa eaieene ecw es DS ee 842,677 2,726,786 906,472 
Prencn Umiow a Universal $ns. Coie cs... 6. ci0ss as raccansadeoveeee oo ere 458,677 852,368 0 t 
MMM ces oh dirs. aver el wish crates Sle aren eses aoa el 6 arden HOT a re 806,546 1,798,333 86,000 
iumemiey Dearne Aeon. Co. Titties: v6 ciasnwisis seaweed ae caieesons Do ee 922,685 1,131,578 84,198 | 
Ree Wetter Pe Fs Cin Boo ose sericea si erwtresieaiowewdivns ia ere 828,980 1,436,212 71,789 
Liverpool & London & Globe Ins. Co., Ltd....0..:6500.. 0c cacecess ree 11,915,449 9,001,646 14,334 
PF ern et ae eee ee OP” eee 5,200,489 5,925,513 355,575 
Lomo te Vancwslsae: Tus: Co... TAG coc niciccsk cccanisiecsoeie eds eo 3,683,715 3,356,374 200,000 | 
London & Provincial Marine and General Ins. Co., Ltd........... eS 400,298 948,880 27,418 | 
London & Scottish Asserance Corp.,. Lid. 0... cesses qescsecees eS ere 409,754 1,152,661 41,837 
ee SC a OC: aa a Le 2,611,018 4,940,624 401,039 | 
POGGTOMAIE TUSUCAROCE 460i, Ts 6. 5-5.4.6. sei Heres ws wwleniraea. od) eaaieln vets a eee 385,185 988,513 35,160 ' 
etnermamas Ipsdrance Go. LAG. 2.5.65 0sdcccwicws cecscaceceen ee 1,111,293 864,109 —97,454 
ee ee OO ee ee ee: el 2,042,285 1,285,477 52,020 | 
North Beitisn & Mercanttic Ins. Co., Ltd......... 06. cccccswceccees oS re 8,724,648 6,868,703 462,637 
DOCIOG TD FUME UONIOO C5. SN ooo 55 0.050155 56 diain rsraios.edereiaiebiole ele 2S ee 6,165,357 2,733,510 126,844 } 
Pemewenen: Comr Pace SOR. Ciis LAG eon cee csnnen we voidnaeneeee sie oO ee 4,219,539 1,454,397 207,315 j 
Cpe MEO TG. eK TR. ooo 6. ke oso. 0 00bKb cscs cweneccnedaedees je SS ee 486,881 852,678 83,552 t 
Pree I NE in oo pos a alice a vie se tlanis celeb elev ewewnee nen ig eee 518,138 1,171,021 58,171 " 
mneIe, BURNIN Cg NUN 6 oo.0.5- 64.555 inis ortln's's 6 oes moweios bearers mee i 1,145,953 2,287,180 136,105 
Laraternene Fice & General Ins, Co., Ltd. ......ccceccscecnscmese CD ee 172,809 619,126 2 357 
a Oem ME oo. 4.5 5 wikce plotelecss bin eit bieaie siolueents et) 4,103,959 8,606,494 400,000 
Primi ASOMPanee CO. TW. icc cackeee ae vnseweadiecewses sat FOU 4,729,025 2,724,675 6,472 
Renee rr mene 08 OG. TAG, a: 5 ciaie aes vais pave wlelee wn diiamenn paw ENGIANE 2... oc scsoe 368,116 950,158 30,564 
OVE! PACUANEO ASSUPANOE ovis 6s coos scien ivinescieersvouwnesane os, 3,962,906 2,898,656 174,376 
ey POMtIT Ci Uae. 6: insoe 0 0'e 50's, bieseinin.e wa dae ones aden a re 12,756,739 11,969,896 258,060 
seottsn Unon & National Ins. Co... ok ccic icc ee veces 06s GM 6c eevee 4,181,106 3,864,740 273,917 
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See amen Oa Ss od cie Doak eo wenicle Dede ea pmanieenes ee MONE. «oc ccodew cs 
Senn, MUNMINN ©0055 a oii5. 3 aie ears cach wlole tree eA Pewee A ceenaeeried a 
eI ORME EN ae Si atca ores siacd oes cceey pho wien oath kaye vl elena (| ere 
EE SD TE 9 Ear eae eee er OPER a reer New Zealand ...... 
eens CO SE: OO EBs os. once Se ado e ede amend meeesineien pS eer 
RR UNO EN och ccwlaracnicux wine Rabe OMed Oars) BREA OSHA oR Saree 
eth MIRRTIN OEE: CHINE O EA ooo ass.6-5.5 eee sktiecs coe neslenedweeaeeien BMG, 6604.58 er sie 
Geried, POMISALANCE Ck 6 o.c i aseicacéisre ce Se seienwews os nee en 6 0606 ne EIN! scree cere 
Switeesiand General Ens: Co., Lite... ccccccccececcncoscsed +e GRRDGEMIEME 6s bess. 
Thames & Mercy Marie Ins. Go.,. BAG... 0.6. eccicsvcceesionvecnew are 
iano Pesurance Society, LAG. 6 cscs hieicescccnicsewccnsce nccaaes BMIARE: 60ce cecnes 
Union Ine. Socwty of Caton, Lio. k. ccc ccc cece ccmcecscecwees PEREEEE csdecesaas 
Simson Dearie Ge Gent. 116. CO.. LAG icc kiccss casicceanesaecwarios pO nee 
CMAORE OP FOIE PSORNON UNG: Ce. cc cces cos eccsessesedcce Cee oras<leclieeeeas 
Seen I ME, Oi a a niacin danas vis ee sccenses 5's aed alec pamiecen ae ee 
ES EE a ee er SO ee 
Vounsnwe Tnawrance Co. LAG. 6:0. os cesiccsinciens wea sk nwennewere ENg@land «6600008 

TOTALS—54 Alien Branch Fire Insurance Companies..................000 0005 
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ALIEN BRANCH CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Location of 


Company Home Office 
Aoctiont & Casualty Ins. Co... . occcdias cccccnccect es cucceceswen Switzerland ........ 
I gS sg ME as 9 cS 50% 
a oS ee ee ENGIANG 0. sss siee 
Employers Liab. Assurance Corp., Ltd............-.cccccsccccees op re 
European Gen. Reinsurance Co., Ltd.............005 cccseccceces OS ee 
Gen’! Accident, Fire & Life Assur. Corp., Ltd................... ne) 
Guarantee Co. Of No. America. «o0ccccdsiccecseescceecce. pals 5 CIN stereo =. Face 08 
London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd............... 0.0.00 cee 2 
Ocean Accident & Guarantee Corp., Ltd................ 00.0. eee England 
Provident Acc. & White Cross Ins. Co., Ltd............ se erelghad England 
Zurich Gen’l Accident & Liability Ins. Co...................... Switzerland... 


TOTALS—11 Alien Branch Casualty Insurance Companies 


1945 Business 








ALIEN CONTROLLED FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Alien 
Location of Control 
Company Home Office Effected 

Albany Insurance Co. 

(Atlas Assurance Co., England)............... New York ........ 1922 $ 
American Central Ins, Co. 

(Commercial Union, England)...............6. New York ........ 1916 
American & Foreign Ins. Co. 

(British & Foreign Marine, Eng.)............- New York ........ 1897 
American Union Insurance Co. 

(Scottish Union & Natl., Scotland)............New York ........ 1923 
Caledonian American Ins. Co. 

(Caledonian Tns., Scotland) «....56600c8eseeensne New Yor oo. .00 1898 
California Ins. Co. ; 

(Commercial Union, England)................. San Francisco ..... 1913 
Capital Fire Ins. Co. of Cal. 

(Rover Ins. GO., BAGO) 0 ccccsccssencicnces Sacramento ....... 1926 
Central Union Ins. Co. 

(Scottish Union & Natl., Scotland)............. Flemington, N. J... 1929 
Christiania Genl. Ins. Corp. of N. Y. 

(Christiania Genl., Norway) .......c.cccccccess New York ........ 1940 
Columbia Ins. Co. of N. Y. 

(Phoenix Assurance, England)..............+. New York ........ 1901 
Commercial Union Fire Ins. Co. 

(Commercial Union, England)..............++. New York ........ 1891 
Commonwealth Ins. Co. 

(No. British & Mercantile, England).......... New York ........ 1907 
Constitution Reinsurance Corp. of N. Y. 

(Baltics Ins. Co,, DORMATE) 62d ccvcieccccveses New York ........ 1940 
Detroit Natl. Fire Ins. Co. 

(Royal Insurance, England)... ..........ccvccces | ae ee 1941 
Eagle Fire Co. of N. Y. 

(Norwich Union, England) «oi. .ciccsccccwcnecs New York ........ 1923 
Eureka Security Fire & Marine 

(Pearl Assurance, England) ...........cccccece Cincmmiati 2... 1934 
Excess Reinsurance Co. of America 

(Bowring & Co.; Heath & Co., England)...... Philadelphia ...... 1923 
Federal Union Insurance Co. ; 

(Liverpool & London & Globe, England)....... COREBG cconiccser 1923 
General Security Assur. Corp. of N. Y. 

(General Fire Assur. Co.,. Francé). <cccccccciesce INNGW NOPE «0.600 1941 


2,593,431 3,857,898 255,761 
2,403,696 1,519,601 7,506 
1,302,920 932,434 0 
258,255 1,113,844 518 
2,482,559 3,938,368 91,754 
760,257 704,667 —142 
5,256,125 2,406,919 250,266 
13,369,758 6,254,957 —454,393 
1,442,938 1,505,332 55,657 
1,216,972 1,977,520 214,087 
1,145,953 1,465,985 87,270 
2,460,184 2,709,801 15,198 
1,455,217 2,109,370 100,000 
1,405,432 829,954 2,925 
458,677 1,155,431 0 
2,066,955 3,239,432 100,800 
2,001,490 1,361,760 9,193 
$148,430,108 $147,991,754 $7,032,391 
Surplus 
Premiums Plus Net Remittance 
Written Capital to Home Office 
. $ 3,839,140 $ 2,500,000 —$ 308,313 
' 282,159 609,978 2,758 
p 3,154,961 1,723,883 114,884 
31,006,441 20,302,686 1,501,922 
10,116,794 12,037,924 183,974 
20,201,065 24,373,520 1,148,965 
269,737 1,543,423 117,590 
8,658,943 7,507,706 1,000,000 
9,133,109 7,681,953 1,154,589 
59 563,197 6,048 
22,200,921 21,134,906 1,016,372 
$108,863,329  $ 99,979,176 $5,938,789 
. Surplus 
Premiums Plus Dividends 
Written Capital Paid 
745,537,  $ 2,747,766 $ 50,000 
3,402,197 4,731,247 175,000 
2,594,696 6,114,847 225,000 
411,755 3,262,512 100,000 
712,375 920,888 40,000 
2,068,005 3,297,413 100,000 
667,718 2,073,477 50,000 
168,928 1,648,853 25,000 
2,404,679 1,148,997 0 
1,358,101 2,183,302 100,000 
1,641,345 1,989,050 80,000 
2,711,681 5,802,096 200,000 
1,176,825 1,105,651 0 
Reinsured 403,455 0 
794,859 1,564,942 74,997 
3,909,787 3,685,484 0 
Reinsured 953,988 0 
1,505,981 2,496,649 90,000 
3,327,220 1,972,551 0 
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Homeland Ins. Co. of America 


€No. British & Mercantile, England)...........New York ........ 1927 1,694,494 2,837,300 50,000 
Hudson Insurance Co. 
(Skandia Insurance, Sweden)................+eNew York ........ 1918 697,832 976,557 0 
Imperial Assurance Co. 
(Phoenix Assurance, England)................ New SOME occccs.% 1899 1,615,178 2,626,932 100,000 
Lion Fire Ins. Co. of N. Y. 
(Slavia: Givteal Ivis.. Bank, Czech.) ........00:5..0000New WORE <.6s.00. 1928 1,279 284,055 0 
Louisville Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
(LaMetropolitana Compania, Cuba)............ LOWIVING 6665545. 1944 1,113,343 2,189,741 6,658 
Manhattan Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
(London Assurance, England). «...0<6..6sce0csse NOW WOE é..'sc0< 0% 1924 1,494,524 2,20 3;501 50,000 
Mercantile Ins. Co. of America 
(No. British & Mercantile, England)........... New York ....0..<. 1897 2,679,046 5,515,291 200,000 
Monarch Fire Ins. Co. 
(Pearl Assurance, England) i. ..6.6000. 0 .00ccees Cleveland 2.0 sims 1934 1,689,927 1,631,636 0 
Newark Fire Ins. Co. 
(Royal Insurance, England) «oi c:cccscecscccesee a ree 1917 4,814,450 7,379,297 350,000 
No. American Fire & Marine Reins. Corp. 
(Swiss Reinsurance Corp., Switzerland)........ New. York. ......:... 1940 67,184 2,074,464 0 
Orient Insurance Co. 
(London & Lancashire, England).............. FEAStiOPE: oad cede 1900 2,501,494 4,170,085 100,000 
Patriotic Insurance Co, 
(Sun Insurance Office, Englatid).............+.eNew York ........ 1922 1,470,321 2,482,979 0 
Pennsylvania Fire Ins. Co. 
(No. British & Mercantile, England)........... Philadelphia ...... 1917 6,050,435 10,621,770 450,000 
ai Potomac Insurance Co. 
fice (General Accident, Scotland) .............0000s6 Washington ...... 1911 3,849,384 2,848,737 0 
Provident Fire Ins. Co. 
(Royal Bschange, Pnmtand) q <.sic.osiccciscis-ciece-cieeere New York «2.4.05. 1924 1,578,586 2,084,483 0 
Prudential Ins. Co. of Great Britain 
(Prudential Assurance, England).............. New York .....<.. 1922 3,430,698 2,147.482 0 
| Queen Insurance Co. of America 
; (Royal Insarance, PAGAN) <<...656:500ccccaesewe New York ...<.¢<% 1891 12,355,523 14,860,842 800,000 
) Safeguard Ins. Co. 
) (London & Lancashire, England).............. New York ........ 1915 1,125,574 2,438,242 100,000 
) Seaboard Fire & Marine Ins. Co. of N. Y. 
" (Yorkshire Ins. Co.,. Hnmland) .ooi6c ccccccwscses je ie 1938 1,369,060 1,884,975 0 
) Seaboard Insurance Co. 
‘ (Royal Ins. Co. of England). ....c6660<e0ic. 0% Baltimore ........ 1935 591,930 1,357,126 18,000 
) Star Insurance Co. of America 
(Liverpoo! & London & Globe, England)....... Mew YORE: 6.k65st5 1897 3,556,165 3,698,206 175.000 
Sun Underwriters Ins. Co. 
(Sun Insurance Office, England)............... New York ......6 1930 903,238 1,221,710 0 
United Firemens Ins. Co. of Philadelphia 
(Phoenix Assurance, England) ..........:0000 Philadelphia ...... 1920 1,749,276 2,261,288 190,000 
Unity Fire Ins. Corp., New York 
(General Five Assurance, France) <.....0.5.6:.05600% INOW TOME o.56ks<8 1942 765,774 1,160,304 0 
Virginia Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
(Liverpool London & Globe)..........60.0060csc008 Richmond, Va. .... 1943 1,446,252 2,369,540 40,000 
Zurich Fire Ins. Co. of -N. Y. 
(Zurich General Acc. Switzerland)............. NGW YORE: s.ccsic.e 1929 320,623 2,232,002 0 
TOTALS—45 Alien Controlled Fire Insurance Companies....... .. ‘ . $ 89,133,279  $133,731,563 $3,849,655 
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ALIEN CONTROLLED CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Alien Surplus 
Location of Control Premiums Plus Dividends 
Company Home Office Effected Written Capital Paid 

American Guarantee & Liab. Ins. Co. 

Zurich General Acc. & Liab., Switzerland)...... NEW VOPR 66 o..6s:ci0 1939 $ 1,432,933 $ 2,847,874 $ 0 
Columbia Casualty Company 

(Ocean Acc. & Guarantee, England).......... New York ...... ee 1920 4,333,638 4,883,852 250,000 
Eagle Indemnity Company 

(Royal Insurance Co., England)... 006600 DICW LORE 6s..cscnie 1922 7,150,634 4,719,726 0 
Globe Indemnity Company 

(Liverpool & London & Globe, England).....New York ......... 1911 20,938,941 25,089,542 1,425,000 
London & Lancashire Indemnity Co. 

(London & Lancashire Ins. Co., England)..... DEW VOC ..00ic<cs 1915 4,649,008 3,233,129 0 
No. American Casualty & Surety Reins. Corp. 

(Europen Gen’l, England; Swiss Reins, Switz.). New York ......... 1940 122,779 2,655,618 0 
Norwich Union Indemnity Company 

(Norwich Union Fire, England).............- INGW VOR 662060544 1919 472.860 1,400,490 0 
Phoenix Indemnity Company 

(Phoemx Assufance, Eenmland ) co.cc seks cccwcs New York ......... 1922 5,301,080 5,322,554 1,300,000 
Royal Indemnity Company 

(Royal insurance Co., England). .....0..6066 0064 NEW YORE ue «oie cie'e 1911 18,214,032 20,490,102 1,225,000 
Sun Indemnity Company of New York 

(Sun Insurance Office, England)............... New VGH 6s ccceee 1923 4,184,567 3,794,034 200,000 
Yorkshire Indemnity Company 

(Yorkshire Insurance Co, England)........... INOW NOE 6 s6aeacs 1927 1,454,616 2,861,670 0 


TOTALS—11 Alien Controlled Casualty Ins. Companies...................... $ 68,255,088 $ 77,298,591 $4,400,000 
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FLYING CLUBS 
EARNING to fly an airplane is 


expensive. From twenty-seven to 
fifty hours of instruction are neces- 
sary, depending upon the type of 
plane and the aptitude of the would- 
be pilot. The cost of an instructor 
and plane averages about ten dollars 
an hour, so the total cost of securing 
a private pilot’s license will be close 
to five hundred dollars. 

In order to reduce the cost of fly- 
ing, many aviation enthusiasts have 
turned to group ownership and opera- 
tion of a plane. These flying clubs, 
when properly managed, have some 
advantages in addition to lower cost, 
such as adequate maintenance, adher- 
ence to safety rules by the members, 
and scheduling of flights so that a 
plane is always available when each 
member wishes to fly. 

Organization and management are 
the keys to a successful flying club 
and to its desirability as an insurance 
risk. The best clubs carefully select 
their members in order to avoid the 
smart-aleck who thinks rules are not 
meant for him, and the careless mem- 
her who is always behind in his pay- 
ments. Clubs consisting of business 
mien, from thirty to forty years of 
age, who are learning to fly for seri- 
ous reasons, are preferable insurance 
risks to groups of youngsters who 
want to fly for a thrill or to impress 
their friends. 


Each club must have a_ business 
manager. He may be a member of 
the organization, and frequently will 
have been the promvuter of the idea. 
It is his responsibility to see that dues 
and charges are promptly paid and 
that the obligations of the club to 
others are met. Usually he will also 
be the person responsible for the 
scheduling of flights by club mem- 
bers. This is an important function 
because interest of members will take 
a nose dive if they arrive at the field 
and find that schedules are mixed up 
and they have to wait hours for their 
turn at the plane. 

Incorporation of the club is desir- 
able. This limits the liability of mem- 
bers to their investment and agreed 
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charges, and permits changes in mem- 
bership without disturbing the owner- 
ship registration of the plane. Owner- 
ship of the plane should be clearly 
defined by incorporation papers or by 
« club constitution, and registered 
accordingly with the C. A. A. Organ- 
ization of a partnership club some- 
times is so loose that it is difficult for 
an insurance company to determine 
who is to receive a loss check. 


Frequently a club will be sponsored 
by the operator of an airfield. This 
can be a desirable situation if title 
to the plane is definitely located so 
there will be no question of owner- 
ship in case of loss, and if the sponsor 
sees to it that business management 
end maintenance are good. An unde- 
sirable situation may arise if the 
sponsor organizes a club in order to 
sell a plane and then allows the club 
to shift for itself. 


The responsibility of maintenance 
must be definitely assigned to the 
business manager or to some other 
member. What is everybody’s busi- 
ness is nobody’s business, and main- 
tenance is certain to be neglected un- 
less there is a maintenance manager. 
This person should have some knowl- 
edge of airplane construction, and 
should be capable of securing repairs 
at a reasonable cost. He should also 
be familiar with C. A. A. rules re- 
garding periodic checks. 


Members using the plane should be 
responsible for line checks each time 
they take up the plane. There should 
be a report blank to be filled out by 
the member on which he will report 
his time of take-off and landing, to- 
gether with any repairs or operating 
adjustments which the performance 
of the ship may indicate to be nec- 
essary. This report should be given 
to the maintenance manager immedi- 
ately after each flight. Members must 
net be permitted to make any adjust- 
ments or repairs themselves unless 
they have met C. A. A. qualifications 
for the work. 


Clubs having more than three or 
four members will usually be com- 
posed principally of students, and 
adequate provision for an instructor 





must be a part of the club arrange- 
ments. 

Sometimes the membership will in- 
ciude a qualified instructor, in which 
case he may do the training, or he can 
advise on the hiring of an instructor. 
There is likely to be dissatisfaction if 
the club membership involves merely 
ownership of a plane, and each mem- 
ber has to go out and hire an in- 
structor as best he can at retail rates. 


Insurance for the flying club 
should include liability and property 
damage coverage to protect the club 
and its members. This is especially 
important where the club is not in- 
corporated and the laws of partner- 
ship might apply. Even in an incor- 
porated club, the person operating the 
plane and the club itself both may be 
held liable for damages. Passenger 
liability coverage is necessary if any- 
one other than a member of the club 
cver is flown in the ship. 


Hull insurance is needed to pro- 
tect the investment in the plane. Most 
ciubs will buy ground risk coverage 
because they recognize that a fire or 
windstorm may wipe out their invest- 
ment without any fault on their part. 
Clubs which consist of a small num- 
ber of pilots, all of whom are experi- 
enced, frequently do not purchase 
flight coverage because they do not 
consider it likely any of them will 
crack up. However, even the most 
skilled pilot may need insurance when 
he finds himself at the mercy of the 
weather, or is forced into an accident 
by the carelessness of another pilot. 


A well managed flying club can be 
a good insurance risk. All the cir- 
cumstances of the organization, the 
sponsorship, the maintenance of the 
plane, the financial stability of the 
group, and the personalities of the 
members must be known to the un- 
derwriter. If these factors are all 
favorable, the risk may then be ac- 
cepted at a rate which 1s adequate 
for the exposure. The flying club 
plane will be operated more hours per 
week than a private ship and usually 
is given commercial rates. If stu- 
dent instruction is a part of the opera- 
tion, this must also be allowed for in 
computing the rates. 





















